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DeVilbiss 
Adaptability 
and 
Performance 


Making good in japanning, lacquer- 
ing, enameling or varnishing hun- 
dreds of different products of every 
size and character; making good in 
thousands of finishing rooms of 
every type and size; that is the 
adaptability and performance rec- 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


Your requirements may call for a single unit installation, or one of several 
units. Or, your production may be such that it is practicable to use special 
automatic, semi-automatic or progressive type equipment. In every case the 
complete DeVilbiss equipment can be depended on to make good in the full 
sense of increasing the speed of the finishing operation—reducing the labor 
costs—applying the highest quality of uniform coatings—making working 
conditions safer and more healthful. 

How the adaptability and performance of the DeVilbiss Spray-painting 
System will solve your finishing room problems, will be gladly explained in 
detail. Address— 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 


294 Phillips Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
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The Most Attractive and Best Selling 
FURNITURE LINES 


are being finished in our new 


Shading Stains 


OIL SHADING STAINS MADE TO USE 
IN A SPRAY, THAT CAN BE APPLIED 
BY DIPPING OR HAND BRUSH AND 
THEN HIGH-LIGHTED WITH A 
CLOTH OR BRUSH. 


These Shading Stains are also made to 


Uniform Red and 
Sap Gum 


We specialize in the manufacture of all kinds of 
Wood Stains, Special Lacquer Filler, 
and Wood Lacquer 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Lindeman Wood-Finish Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Warehouses and Branch Offices, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer is an aid to modern furniture 
decoration which enables you to place upon your product at well 
determined points, a finish of distinguished contrast. 

On the panels of a buffet, on drawer fronts, or as an accent upon 
the head or footboard of a bedstead, this finish will enrich appearance 
and add to saleability. 

Under the clear Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer, the natural grain 
of beautiful woods, decorative transfers, hand painted designs, or 
rich effects in color, reveal themselves thru myriad crystals glinting 
softly in the light. 

Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer can be sprayed or brushed over any 
other finish—celluloid lacquer, colored enamels, shellac, stains and 
bronzing; on wood, metal, fibre, glass, bakelite; over any hard, 
non-porous surface. 

Minor imperfections are hidden by Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer 
finish; fewer undercoats are necessary—hence its economy 

Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer finish is adaptable and dusabie: it is 
heat-proof and waterproof. 

Show your product at the Fall ‘“‘Market”’ finished in Hilo 
Crystallizing Lacquer—New sales opportunities await you. 
Use the coupon today. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


11 Gerry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send us free test sample of Crystallizing Lacquer. 
We manufacture 


Firm 


Address 


Industrial Finishes for Every Purpose 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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You Need CEL-0-FINISH 


We offer you a complete system for your par- 
ticular product, based not on laboratory theory 
but on the actual experience of one or more of 
our customers. In replying specify whether you 
desire instruction by mail or the services of a 
practical demonstrator. 


CEL-O Lacquer Enamels 


For automobiles, wooden and meta! furniture, wicker 
ware, metal fixtures, broom handles, refrigerators, type- 
writers, toys, pumps, etc. A wide range of colors with 
undercoats and reducers for each. 


CEL-O Crackle Lacquers 


For breakfast room furniture, lamp stands, automo- 
bile bumpers, novelties and wicker furniture. A large 
choice of contrasting color schemes to choose from. 


CEL-O Metal Lacquers 


For automobile accessories, washing machines, bath 
and trunk fixtures, ornaments, reflectors, instruments, 
hardware, gold, silver and bronze ornaments. 


CEL-O Wood Lacquers, Flat and Gloss 


For bedroom, dining room and living room furniture, 
church furniture, phonographs, radio cabinets, refrigera- 
tors, pianos, school furniture, fixtures, etc. 


All of our products are made in our own lacquer 
plant with every facility for turning out the best 
of each type. We will gladly finish samples. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


1833 Seward Street 
CHICAGO 


— 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


Cie or is given credit for nine-tenths 
of every individual’s education today. The other one-tenth 
a man acquires through the activity of his own fertile mind, it is 
said. Mental contact comes through personal association and 
from reading what others have written for the printed page— 
mostly by the latter. 

The principal source of unbiased information relating to prac- 
tical methods, new suggestions and the latest developments in one’s 
own line of work, is his trade journal or business paper which comes 
once a month. In the field of industrial finishing this magazine, 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, endeavors to supply such information. 
Contributors to INDUSTRIAL FINISHING are men whose training 
and broad experience should command the respect and confidence 
of all who have anything to do with the selection, purchase or 
use of industrial finishing materials and finishing equipment. 

At times, some of you who perhaps have become specialists in a 
particular line may disagree with what some contributor has 
written. However, at the time you read this you know another 
issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is in the making, and your com- 
ment on an article, your interpretation of certain facts, or your 
answer to some question—this is always welcome—indeed it is 
solicited. This opportunity for an exchange of ideas, experiences 
and facts is worth a great deal to men connected in any way with 
modern finishing activities. This co-operation is productive of 
more than passing thought; it stimulates a spirit of progress. 

Now, about the advertising pages. It is presumed that every 
thinking reader realizes that without advertising you could have 
no trade journal, and without a steady increase in such advertising 
there can be no corresponding growth and development of the 
trade journal into increasing value in your business. 

Advertising pages are a form of service for you, as are also the 
editorial pages. They acquaint you more specifically with the 
merits and trade marks of dependable products and equipment 
offered by concerns of unquestionable integrity—concerns worthy 
of your confidence and patronage. When advertising pages are of 
service to you, you will be rendering a return service and much 
co-operation to both the publisher and the advertiser by simply 
telling the advertiser, “I saw your ad. in I. F.””. Thank you. 


VR 


Managing Editor. 
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Industrial Finishes 


For Progressive Finishers 
These Two Modern Varnish Products 


No. 664 Quick Flint Filler 


“The Perfect Pigment First Coater’’ 


For use on all open grained woods. Oak, Chestnut, Walnut, Gum, 
Mahogany. 

Fills and surfaces in one operation. 

Dries flat; can be sanded freely in three hours. 

Makes the varnish coat stand out better than shellac or substitutes. 

Does not raise the grain. Withstands water. 

Can be brushed or sprayed. Reasonably priced. 

Reduced with mineral spirits. 


This wonderful product will save time—improve your finish 
and speed production. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE! ORDER A SAMPLE NOW! 


A Necessity for Case Goods Manufacturers 


VELVET DRAWER COATER 


For One Coat Work 


Dries in twenty minutes to beautiful velvety finish. 

Spraying gives best results, but it can also be brushed. 

One heavy coat looks like two coats of other drawer varnishes. 
Made in three shades: 


CLEAR~—+to give natural effects. ORANGE to give light mahogany tint. 
MAHOGANY to act as a toner where two or more kinds of wood are used. 


For extra fine results, apply one coat, sand lightly and rub with paste wax. 


Write for a sample 


MAYER & LOEWENSTEIN 


164 Water Street - NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturing Specialists since 1846 
VARNISHES - ENAMELS - LACQUERS - JAPANS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Develop Trained Finishers 


Special Representative of Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc., having observed 
the need for more high-class finishers, offers some interest- 
ing comments and suggestions on the subject 


By J. C. Hertstein, Jr. 


HAT appears to be a serious 

condition in the furniture in- 
dustry today, is that, when a man- 
ufacturer is in need of a first- 
class foreman finisher—one who 
will measure up to the require- 
ments of his proposition,—it is 
very difficult to find one. It is 
not difficult to obtain the services 
of a foreman finisher, but to get 
the man who can handle the job 
is not an easy matter. 

In the first place, most of the 
larger plants are taking care to 
keep the foremen they have. Al- 
though some furniture manufac- 
turers do not seem to realize that 
when they have a first-class man 
they ought to take care of him 
in such a manner that he will not 
leave; you will find that most of 
them are remunerating their fin- 
ishers in a satisfactory way, and 
desire to have them stay. 

Probably the real reason for 
the shortage of extra good fin- 
ishers is due to the fact that 
many furniture manufacturers 
are not looking forward. 

On the other hand it is also 
noticeable that very rarely does a 
young man, employed in the fin- 
ishing room, request the foreman 
finisher to teach him the finish- 
ing business from start to finish. 
This can best be illustrated by a 
conversation the writer had with 
a foreman finisher who has been 
finishing high-grade furniture for 
nearly 35 years. In spite of the 
fact that he is nearly 70 years of 
age this man is one of the most 
progressive finishers known. 


The gentleman stated that dur- 
ing his entire career as finishing 
room foreman, only two young 
men have interested themselves to 
the extent of asking him to teach 
them all the finer parts of the 
business. 

The younger men should be en- 
couraged in this respect, and the 
only way to rid the finishing room 
entirely of this seemingly handi- 
cap is to advertise and propa- 
gate the fact that the finishing 
business today calls for men of 
more than ordinary ability. A 
first-class finisher must know 
more than just how to mix stains 
well. In a large production plant 
a man must be able to produce, 
and he must be able to promote 
unity among the workers, just as 
well as to know the technical side 
of all of the various finishing ma- 
terials. 

Although the remuneration is 
now good in some plants, most 
manufacturers are looking for 
better men all the while, and 
when they get men who can do 
bigger things and accomplish bet- 
ter results, the remuneration also 
will increase. 

The finishing room holds a 
bright future for a young man 
who will put his shoulder to the 
wheel and allow one of the older 
men to teach him this business. 
Then he can go ahead and try to 
think of new methods or proc- 
esses, better materials, and in 
general always be on the outlook 
for something better. 

If this brief article will do no 
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more than to inspire some of the 
younger men to take a greater 
interest in the finishing room and 
its future possibilities, it will 
have accomplished the purpose 
for which the writer intended. 


Coating Metal Sheets 
Rapidly. 

When it is necessary to apply 
coatings of finish or paint to flat 
sheets of metal, the most rapid 
and economical method I have 
found is to run the sheets through 
the spreader rolls of a machine 
which operates somewhat like a 
glue spreader or a _ washing- 
machine clothes wringer. The 
machine for this work consists 
essentially of three driven rollers 
mounted one above the other, and 
with adjoining rollers running in 
contact with one another. The 
lower roll is of metal and it runs 
almost half immersed in the 
trough containing finishing ma- 
terial of the proper liquid con- 
sistency. This lower roller is 
driven by power. It is only 2-in. 
in diameter and its function is to 
carry liquid finish from _ the 
trough and spread it evenly on 
the lower 3-in. rubber roll, which 
in turn transmits it to the upper 
rubber roll of the same size. The 
sheets of metal to be coated are 
fed between the rubber rollers by 
the operator. 

The metal roller is not adjust- 
able, but the two rubber rollers 
are mounted on shafts which run 
in boxes that can be adjusted for 
height. The pressure of the rub- 
ber rollers can be easily adjusted 
to give a spread of finish or paint 
of practically any desired thick- 
ness. For a very thin coating, 
the rubber rollers are adjusted to 
run tightly together so as to 
squeeze out all but a thin spread 
of liquid. Thus only a thin coat 


is transferred to the sheet of 
metal. For a thicker coating the 
pressure between the rollers is 
slackened slightly. 

If it is only necessary to finish 
one side of the sheets of metal, 
two sheets can be laid together 
and put through at the same time, 
thus leaving the insides clean; or 
the roll pressure may be slack- 
ened enough to allow a piece of 
cardboard being placed on the 
top side of each single metal 
sheet to keep one side clean as 
the material passes through the 
machine. 

Suppose, for example, we are 
going to coat sheets of black 
plate with stove enamel, one side 
only. The operator “breaks” the 
color down to the correct consist- 
ency (which he soon finds out by 
experience), strains the material, 
fills the trough and slides same 
into place beneath the lowest 
roller of the machine. The 
machine is started and the cor- 
rect roll pressure obtained by 
passing one or more sheets 
through repeatedly and adjust- 
ing the pressure until the right 
coating appears. When the 
machine is properly adjusted the 
operator stands in front and 
feeds the machine, making sure 
that no jagged or badly dented 
sheets go through, as they will 
damage the surfaces of the rub- 
ber rollers. To do good work the 
surfaces of the spreader rolls 
must always be smooth and free 
from indentations or scratches. 
One or two helpers at the back 
of the machine take the finished 
sheets as they leave the rolls and 
earefully place them on wire 
racks which are then put into an 
oven to hasten the drying pro- 
cess. 

For a machine of this kind the 
paint spreader rolls should not 
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be made of too hard a _ rubber. 
Otherwise the rolls will not lay 
such an even coat. Gelatine rolls 
can be used but they are more 
susceptible to damage than rub- 
ber rolls. The speed of the 
machine should be adjusted so 
that the offbearers will have 
ample time to rack the finished 
sheets without marring or dam- 
aging the freshly coated surfaces. 
A machine with rollers 26-in. long 
will do good work on metal sheets 
up to 24x36-in. If it is desired 
to finish larger sheets, a machine 
must be made of larged dimen- 
sions in proportion to the size of 
sheet to be finished, otherwise the 
rollers will not carry enough ma- 
terial to cover the whole surface. 
—A. Tracy, London, England. 


The Finish—A Selling Point. 
Many furniture manufacturers 
are inclined to hide their pro- 
verbial light under a bushel. Op- 
portunities for gaining profitable 
publicity are overlooked. In most 
instances furniture making is re- 
garded solely as a manufacturing 
problem, and not enough atten- 
tion is given to the selling end. 
Automobile manufacturers and 
firms in other lines have learned 
the value of the materials and 
parts that are used in making 
their products; these features are 
talked up to stimulate the buy- 
er’s interest. The purchaser is 
impressed when he is told, for ex- 
ample, that this car has a certain 
kind of axles and bearings, Har- 
rison radiator, Willard battery, 
and other parts which the sales- 
man and manufacturer specify. 
The prospective customer may 
not know a great deal about 
axles, bearings, batteries and the 
like, but the fact that the make 
is called to his attention inspires 
confidence, and usually the article 
which the salesman brings to the 


buyer’s attention is one of genu- 
ine merit. 

Furniture is not made up of so 
many manufactured parts as an 
automobile, and at first thought it 
seems there is nothing that could 
be said about the materials used. 
But what about the finish? To 
the average purchaser it is the 
design and finish that represents 
the furniture to his mind and 
eye. Finish can be made one of 
the strongest selling points for 
furniture. 

Let the manufacturer who 
makes an article that serves a 
useful purpose and is a good 
value for the money put his name 
on it. He positively loses if he 
does not, for the retailer can 
switch from one line to another, 
whereas he might not be so keen 
to do so if he had built up a nice 
trade on a line that was known 
to his customers. 

Putting your name on your 
furniture is another means of 
sales assistance. It shows that 
the manufacturer has confidence 
in the goods he makes and is 
proud of them to the extent that 
he wants to put his name on 
them. Over this same maker’s 
label it would be another talking 
point for the salesman in the 
store, if the name of the finish 
and who made it, also appeared. 
Letters from the manufacturer 
to the retailers and their clerks, 
pointing out the selling assist- 
ance that such a label gives and 
the advantage of talking finish 
to the consumer by calling atten- 
tion to the label, would help to 
put it across for you. Remember 
that two tags will not be neces- 
sary. All the information can be 
put on the one label you are now 
using, if you are identifying 
your furniture in this way at the 
present time.—G. E. Moran. 
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Spraying Lacquer on Auto Bodies 


Excerpts from the address of Assistant Sales Manager of The De Vilbiss 
Mfg. Co., delivered at the Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Automobile Body Builders’ Associa- 
tion at Detroit 


By E. P. Frey 


any kind of a coat- 
ing is an art, necessitating the 
spray operator being familiar 
with the equipment used, under- 
standing the purpose and proper 
applications of the various coat- 
ings, understanding the effects of 
an increased or decreased air 
pressure, and to be able to ob- 
serve defects which appear in 
prior coatings. 

Generally spray-painting is 
considered easy. It is easy—easy 
to acquire the correct use of the 
equipment, just as easy as a hap- 
hazard way of manipulation. Va- 
rious defects, such as pebbling, 
waves, streaks, runs, etc., can be 
traced directly to the man behind 
the gun. It is in his power to 
make the finish a success. 


Air Pressure Important 

Air pressures for atomizing the 
various coatings depend upon the 
nature of the material, the speed 
of application and the quality of 
work desired. This atomizing 
pressure should be just sufficient 
to thoroughly atomize the mate- 
rial—that is, if 60-lbs. are suffi- 
cient to properly atomize primer 
or surfacer, do not use 90 or 100- 
Ibs. 

Excess atomization pressure 
merely tends to relieve your mix 
of some of the volatiles which 
have been added for a purpose. 
This excess pressure is respon- 
sible for waste of material and 
defects in finishes. 

What has been said about ex- 


cessive pressures on undercoat- 
ings applies to lacquer as well. 
Air pressures ranging from 45 to 
120-lbs. are being used, but sure- 
ly if the party using 45-lbs. is 
having success, some addition or 
subtraction must be made to the 
mix of the party using 120-lbs. 
Systematic Coverage 

Covering the surface in a sys- 
tematic manner, whether primer 
surfacer or lacquer is being ap- 
plied, is the best insurance for a 
satisfactory job. The spray gun 
should be held six to ten inches 
from the work, and the hand con- 
trolling the gun moved so that it 
is perpendicular to the surface 
being coated at all times. This 
applies where the movement is 
lengthwise of the body or up and 
down. 

Uniform coating from begin- 
ning of stroke to the end is made 
possible only by this method. 
Picture the movement of the op- 
erator’s hand in an are. He is 
farther from the surface at the 
ends of the arc than when in the 
center. Light ends to his strokes 
and heavy centers are the result. 

Losing the Volatile 

Shellac is a mixture of a gum 
and a volatile. If too high an air 
pressure is used and the gun is 
held too far from the surface, the 
voliatile is all driven out and only 
the gum reaches the surface. 
This surface then has an appear- 
ance as though sand had been 
strewn on it. Lacquer is exactly 
the same. 
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Thinner is highly volatile, and 
high air pressure evaporates it so 
that a good proportion is blown 
out before the lacquer reaches 
the work. The farther the spray 
gun is held from the work the 
higher the air pressure, the more 
likely will a rough, pitted job 
result. 

Proper lapping of strokes is 
essential. Feathering the begin- 
ning and end of the stroke by 
gradually pulling and releasing 
the trigger of the spray gun 
makes a lap of uniform thickness 
possible. Streaking can be elim- 
inated by merely practice in the 
proper use of equipment. 

Latest Equipment 

Various types of material feed 
are being utilized. The recom- 
mended method is that of pres- 
sure feed; it provides a uniform 
flow of material, permits the use 
of lowest possible atomization 
pressures and makes for greater 
speed. The containers used in 
this method are equipped with 


The spray gun lays on material evenly, smoothly and rapidly. 


hand operated mechanical agita- 
tors, making possible the use of 
larger quantities of material and 
providing means to keep the mix 
uniform. 

Spray guns have been especial- 
ly designed to handle the lacquer 
products. Changes in spray guns 
have been almost as frequent as 
changes of material. Keep post- 
ed on the latest. 

Changes in spray-booth con- 
struction have also been made to 
meet special requirements in cer- 
tain states. The latest construc- 
tion calls for baffles being in- 
stalled in the spray booth body 
and provides a collecting chamber 
between baffles and back. Fire 
underwriters look favorably upon 
this new type of construction. 

Touch-up guns of small fluid 
capacity and very easily handled, 
have been placed on the market. 
These can be utilized to advan- 
tage on scratches and so forth. 

While no attempt has been 
made to completely cover the 
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spraying of lacquer, the infrac- 
tions so general and the things 
usually neglected have been giv- 
en. It has been my aim merely 
to stress on the precautions nec- 
essary. Study your conditions, 
improve them if at all possible 
and train the operators in the 
proper use and care of the equip- 
ment. 


Drying Finishes at High 
Temperature. 

I was much interested in the 
article by E. W. McMullen (June 
issue) in which he relates how 
Simmons’ beds are finished. Per- 
haps my interest was enhanced 
by the fact that during the war 
I had charge of the varnish room 
in a large munition plant, and I 
did a great deal of experimenting 
with forced drying of varnish. 
I have dried in 20 minutes a var- 
nish which would take several 
days to air-dry. 

This experiment was made on 
steel in a temperature of 350 
degs. F. Our usual method was 
to start with a temperature of 
150 degs. F., and gradually raise 
it to 300 degs. F. This required 
from three to four hours, owing 
to the fact that several tons of 
steel shells were put in the oven 
at one time. This great amount 
of steel had to be heated through 
before the temperature of the 
oven would begin to rise. As a 
matter of fact there was always 
a considerable drop in tempera- 
ture immediately after the shells 
entered the oven. 

However, what I want to direct 
attention to is the fact that var- 
nish, dried at a high temperature, 
is much more durable than var- 
nish dried in the open air, or in a 
low temperature. The same thing 
applies to paints and enamels, 
but, as Mr. McMullen points out, 


one must be governed in the mat- 
ter of pigment finishes by the 
amount of heat the pigments will 
endure without discoloration or 
other deterioration. 

Automobile manufacturers are 
beginning to understand the value 
of forced drying of finishes, not 
so much from the standpoint of 
speed as from that of durability. 
For a long time some manufac- 
turers were baking the finish on 
the fenders and hoods of their 
cars, and air-drying the finish on 
the bodies, or at most, drying the 
latter in a very moderate tem- 
perature. After a season of ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather 
the finish on the bodies had lost 
its life, while that on the fenders 
and hoods was as good as the 
day it left the shop. 

The difference in durability was 
due largely to the difference in 
drying. Experiments have shown 
that varnishes dried in a high 
temperature are more moisture- 
resisting than they are when 
dried in a low, or even in a mod- 
erate temperature. 

In finishing automobile bodies 
that are constructed of both wood 
and steel, one must be governed 
by the limitations of wood to 
withstand heat. The same ap- 
plies to the drying of varnish and 
enamel on wooden furniture. 
There was a time when finishers 
thought a temperature of 120 
degs. F. was about as high as 
varnish would stand. 

We know now that a good var- 
nish will stand a higher tempera- 
ture than wood. When animal 
glue was used we had to be con- 
siderate of its limitations to 
stand up under a high tempera- 
ture. Now we have a glue that 
will stand as much baking as any 
wood. 

In drying finish on wood at a 
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high temperature, we must not 
overlook the fact that humidity 
plays an important part. To 
subject wood to a high tempera- 
ture that is almost totally devoid 
of moisture, even for a couple 
hours, would set up such strains 
that the wood might be seriously 
injured. When joints give way 
under a high temperature, it is 
not the heat that causes the dam- 
age so much as the lack of moist- 
ure in the air. With the proper 
humidity in the drying room the 
finish on furniture can be dried 
at as high a temperature as the 
glue in the joints will stand. We 
now know that a temperature of 
140 degs. F. is high enough for 
animal glue when in the liquid 
form and protected by water, but 
when the glue is dry and without 
protection, it will not withstand 
nearly so high a temperature. 
For this reason it is not safe to 
use a temperature higher than 
120 degs. F. for drying the finish 
on furniture that has been glued 
with animal glue. But even this 
temperature saves a great deal of 
time over drying in the old way, 
and it gives a far more durable 
finish—T. A. Wildum. 


Treating Veneer. 

To polish veneered work, 
scrape surface smooth and clear 
it of dust. Apply a coat of size, 
to seal the grain, after which ap- 
ply the stain. When dry the sur- 
face may be polished. Don’t use 
too much oil in the work; the 
polishing is in the usual way.— 
K. D. R. 


Graining Out. 


What is called “graining out”, 
is simply the result of the wood 
not being dry when its surface is 
finished, either by the planer and 


sander or by the wood finisher. 
Some of the grain of the wood 
shrinks away, leaving the rest of 
the surface to stand as if raised 
above the general surface. For 
instance, after a built-up panel 
has been glued and is then put 
through the sander before it is 
dry, graining-out will occur.—T. 
E. H. 


For Moving Heavy Barrels. 

A new and effective device es- 
pecially adapted to moving heavy 
barrels and drums of oils and 
finishes has been brought out by 
the Marion Tool Works, Inc., Ma- 
rion, Ind. It is a six-wheel dolly 
truck of all iron and steel con- 
struction, built very low and with 
a trough-like bed to receive the 
curvature of commercial-size bar- 
rels and drums. It has two iron 
skid projections on each side so 
a barrel can be rolled onto or off 
it easily from either side. The 


The outstanding features of this 
barrel or drum dolly are its low 
trough-like bed, the skid projec- 
tions at sides, the middle wheels of 
larger diameter and the roller 
bearings. 


construction is such that the dolly 
truck does not move while being 
loaded or unloaded. The low, 
broad wheels run on roller bear- 
ings, and the center wheels are 
slightly larger in diameter to 
permit of tilting either end of the 
truck so as to move it and guide 
it more easily. Dolly trucks of 
this type are made in two sizes, 
24 and 32-in. in length. 
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By Chas. 


| the purpose of 
every business is service—at 
a profit. Many concerns have 
good buildings, excellent equip- 
ment, and a competent sales or- 
ganization, but have no methods 
by which they can measure cur- 
rent operations in terms of profits 
secured. 

The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced in furniture manufactur- 
ing that competition sets the sell- 
ing price, so there is no need for 
cost finding methods. Those who 
advance this argument, or who 
hold to this belief, must not for- 
get that when their selling prices 
are less than the cost of produc- 


Finishing Costs—Other Costs 


Industrial Engineer points out that in well organized and well man- 
aged factories, finishing room labor and material costs 
bear a definite relationship with other de- 
partmental production costs 


F. Scribner 


tion a time soon comes when they 
wish they had facts upon which 
they could have depended in the 
past. 

Finishing Costs Important 

Producing goods which are 
processed through the finishing 
room, such as furniture, cabinets, 
chairs, and similar products, the 
cost of work in the finishing de- 
partment has an important bear- 
ing upon the final results secured. 
This importance comes from two 
sources: 

(a) The cost of the labor em- 
ployed in the department and the 
effectiveness of its use. 

(b) The cost of materials re- 
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Fig. 1—Chart showing comparative labor costs for finishing, cabinet work and machine work 
on various pieces of furniture. 
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quired for the finishing process 
and the amount of output which 
can be secured from a given 
quantity of material. 

Very few managers have made 
a critical study of the relation of 
finishing room costs to other pro- 
duction costs of their business. In 
a majority of cases much time 
and attention is given to the work 
in the machine room, but the cab- 
inet department and finishing 
room are left to take care of 
themselves, it being assumed that 
little chance exists in these de- 
partments for betterment, as 
compared with the machine room. 

An analysis of the comparative 
departmental costs of the three 
principal departments in a num- 
ber of furniture and chair plants, 
with the resulting figures plotted 
to show the percentage of cost 
that is incurred in each depart- 
ment, furnishes information of 
considerable value to the execu- 
tive who is seeking ways and 


means for greater profit. Such 
an analysis as applied to labor 
costs of bedroom furniture is 
shown in Fig. 1, for the various 
items produced. 


Interesting Figures 

From a careful study of this 
diagram it is seen that in the 
production of case goods the fin- 
ishing room labor cost represents 
about 30 percent of the total. In 
the case of chairs this percentage 
increases to about 40 percent in 
the walnut and mahogany fin- 
ishes—which comprise the largest 
volume—and is about 30 percent 
in the case of goods finished in 
ivory and enamel. 
Experience proves that the 
value of any cost methods is no 
greater than the attention given 
to their findings. Conditions in 
the finishing room, as indicated 
by the foregoing diagram, show 
that labor cost in this department 
is only slightly less than in the 
machine department and, conse- 
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quently, merits an equal amount 
of attention on the part of super- 
vising executives. 

As the finishing process com- 
prises almost entirely a series of 
manual operations, it offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for effective 
employee training and increase in 
labor efficiency. Such opportun- 
ity exists in a lesser degree in the 
machine department, because the 
speed and feed of many machines 
regulates, to a large extent, the 
volume of output produced. 


Material Costs 

A similar analysis of material 
costs in these same three major 
departments is shown in Fig. 2. 
In the production of case goods 
two facts will be noted: (a) 
where mirrors are not used the 
material cost represents over 80 
percent in machine room, due to 
initial material requirements; (b) 
where mirrors are required they 


represent about 60 percent of the 


total material cost. In the case 
of chairs, the initial material rep- 
resents about 75 percent of the 
total material costs, with a small 
material cost in cabinet or assem- 
bly department and the balance 
incurred in the finishing depart- 
ment. 

These diagrams show a way in 
which the comparison of labor and 
material costs in various depart- 
ments has been profitably set up 
as the basis for future action to- 
ward their profitable reduction. 
They will suggest to readers a 
method by which their own costs 
can be shown in a manner leading 
to more profitable operation: 


Laying Decalcomania Trans- 
fers. 
Decalcomania decorations are 
returning to favor, and promise 
to become very popular for the 
better grades of furniture. Great 


improvement has been made in 
these transfers, and it 1s now 
possible to obtain them so per- 
fectly made that they are equal 
to the finest paintings. There 
seems to be no limit to the de- 
signs. Reproductions of master- 
pieces from the brushes of the 
world’s greatest artists in figures 
and landscapes, marquetry de- 
signs and pearl inlay, are all cre- 
ated here with equal perfection. 

Some furniture manufacturers 
have special designs made for 
their own exclusive use. These 
designs are created by the furni- 
ture designer, or in the studio of 
the decalcomania manufacturer 
who employs expert artists whose 
services are always available for 
such work. 

A man of ordinary intelligence 
can lay these transfers success- 
fully, though it requires some lit- 
tle practice to do so with the 
larger ones. The method of pro- 
cedure is to apply a thin coat of 
adhesive to the transfer side of 
the paper. Some decalcomania 
manufacturers supply this glue. 
I have always made my own ad- 
hesive by thinning down a little 
varnish with pure turpentine. 

The liquid glue is applied even- 
ly with a very fine brush of suit- 
able size. A small pencil brush, 
of camel’s hair, is used for the 
smaller transfers, while brushes 
ranging up to a 1-inch brush are 
used for the larger ones. The 
adhesive must not be too thin; it 
is very important that it be ap- 
plied evenly. 

Before the transfer is laid the 
cement must be allowed to become 
tacky—but not too nearly set. 
Here is where some experience is 
needed. One must know when 
the adhesive is just right for 
holding best. 
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When the adhesive is just right, 
lay the transfer with the cement 
side to the place where it 1s te 
remain, being careful to get it on 
straight. Work out any blisters 
by pressing them down with the 
hand; then go over the whole sur- 
face with a soft rubber rolier. 

Blisters are caused by air being 
entrapped below the transfer. A 
good way to avoid blisters is to 
hold the transfer, one end in each 
hand, and press the right-hand 
end down first. Then take the 
roller in the right hand and fol- 
low up the transfer toward the 
left hand, letting the transfer 
down as the roller advances. If 
the transfer is too large for the 
roller to reach clear across, run 
the roller up the center first, then 
from the center to the sides. If 
one has different size transfers it 
would be well to have rollers of 
different widths. 

It is of the greatest importance 
to remove all traces of blisters 
and have the transfer lay per- 
fectly flat and tight; if it is loose 
at any point, the transfer will 
break away and leave a vacant 
place. 

To remove the paper which 
backs the transfer, saturate it 
well with a sponge and water, go- 
ing over the whole surface as 
quickly as possible. This causes 
the paper to swell almost imme- 
diately, and it is well to have 
this swelling take place over the 
whole surface at the one time, to 
avoid danger of the transfer 
cracking. The water should be 
applied freely; when the paper is 
loose enough to be removed it will 
move at the slightest touch, or 
rise from the action of the water. 
If the paper appears to stick at 
any point, do not force it away, 
but give more time to soak. 

Carefully guard the paper side 
of the transfer from oil, varnish 


and all similar things, for wher- 
ever these are present the water 
will not penetrate. As a result 
the paper will stick and the de- 
sign will probably be broken. 

selecting transfers one 
should be careful to pick out those 
that harmonize in color with the 
color of the wood background on 
which they are to be applied. 
Contrasts are all right provided 
they are not striking; mild con- 
trasts are preferable.—K. L. J. 


Paint Driers. 

Driers, as used and manufac- 
tured by up-to-date firms, are en- 
tirely different from the old- 
fashioned driers based mostly on 
compositions of sugar of lead, 
litharge, oxides of manganese, 
etc. Today improved products 
in driers are offered based on lin- 
oleates, aluminates, palmitates, 
stearates, and cobalts, the last 
one being the strongest of all. 
Whereas, the first-mentioned 
driers showed deterious effects 
on oils and also changed certain 
coloring matters, our present day 
driers are more neutral in all re- 
spects. 


In many factories today the 
rubbing of varnished or other fin- 
ished surfaces is supplanted by 
ready-made flat varnishes, flat 
paints, lacquers, etc. 


Grinding of colors and basic 
paints is now done by improved 
machinery. Colors in oil and ja- 
pan are ground in burr and Esop- 
us stone, roller,  steel-plate, 
bronze-plate mills and some new- 
er devices. Liquid paints, enam- 
els, ete., are ground in rotating 
pebble or steel-ball mills or 
drums. 
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Confusing Names Explained 


Consulting Engineer on finishing problems explains wherein enamel- 
ing, japanning and lacquering have different characteristics; 
processes and materials now used are not those 
used when names were first given 


By W. J. Miskella, M. E. 


NAMELING, japanning, lac- 

quering, shellacing—these are 
all terms that are frightfully 
misunderstood. The misunder- 
standing dates back many years 
—almost to the time when Korea 
was a part of China. Many years 
ago the art of japanning was a 
fad, fashionable ladies worked at 
it much the same as we do cross- 
word puzzles today. 

It has not been explained why 
the term “japanning” was used 
to designate the art unless the 
Japanese were responsible for it 
after Korea was taken from 
China. Anyway, the Chinese de- 
serve the honor of having origi- 
nated the idea, whatever it was 
called. 

Old and New Japans 

Japanning of that day and ja- 
panning of today are radically 
different and the author will try 
to explain the development from 
the start. Originally there was a 
material called oriental lacquer. 
This was made from the lac tree 
which grew in both China and 
Japan. 

The cheap labor available at 
that time made it practical to ap- 
ply as many as forty coats to a 
single piece of work and stranger 
still, it was not uncommon to 
have the application of these for- 
ty coats take as much as six 
months time. 

At first the work was dried in 
the sun, but later a humidity box 
was provided, which scientifically 
had the effect of oxidizing the 


finish much the same as the mod- 
ern drying ovens produce the 
varnish finishes of today. In oth- 
er words, the oil from the lac tree 
was very similar to our linseed 
oil. 

These black varnishes during 
the eighteenth century were 
called Japanese varnishes. Later 
the name was shortened to Japan 
varnish; still later, in modern 
times, the noun varnish was 
dropped and the adjective “japan” 
became a noun by common use. 
Thus, we have an explanation of 
the derivation of a term that has 
been used almost universally by 
the paint trade. 

It should be recognized that the 
japan material as used today is 
not at all like the japan material 
that was used in the early days. 
When the process was taken from 
Japan and China to Europe it 
was the custom to apply four or 
five coats of the material in a dry 
bake oven, each coat being baked 
for several hours. 

When the production demands 
of the automobile industry be- 
came great enough improvements 
in baking ovens were fcrced with 
the result that the time of baking 
an oven-load was reduced from 
a four-hour period to one of 
forty-five minutes. Thus the bak- 
ing japan of today, applied in 
one, two and rarely over three 
coats has taken its place in the 
history of finishing as one of the 
best and most satisfactory fin- 
ishes that the world has ever 
known. 
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The Modern Japanned Surface 
It is interesting to note that 
this japanning material which 
has the property of making a 
uniform solution, when cooked 
with linseed oil and a few other 
things, finally arrives on the sur- 
face of the finished article in al- 
most the same state as the gilson- 
ite was when it was in the mine; 
in other words, the process of 
japanning is really one of trans- 
ferring the mineral from the 
mine to the article to be treated. 

This further explains the dur- 
ability of japan. It deteriorates 
only when the surface to which 
it is attached, is affected in some 
way, such as by rusting, for ex- 
ample. Truly, it is almost a pure 
mineral what remains of the 
japan after it has been baked on. 


Enameling 

In the japanning trade, it is 
customary to find a close associa- 
tion between the terms, japanning 
and enameling. The former cov- 
ers the application of baking 
blacks on meta!s while the latter 
covers the application of baking 
colors on metals. In fact, the or- 
iginal designation for the colored 
finishes was, japan-enameling. 

The prefix, japan, was dropped 
and thus, we have the bare term, 
“enameling,” applied to baking 
colors. The misunderstanding of 
the latter term is further compli- 
cated by widely advertising en- 
ame’ed finishes on automobile 
parts. In a way, there was some 
ground for this action, because 
there was available a truly named 
b!ack enamel made from a black 
resin and this material was used 
on high grade jobs. Anyway, the 
proper name for the material that 
is being used on most fenders to- 
day is japan. 


Japan Drier 

Another item that is used in 
the paint trade is japan drier. 
This material has no use what- 
ever in baking japan, being used 
only to hasten the drying of an 
air-dry coating. The common 
practice of using the shorter 
name, driers, by dropping the de- 
scriptive prefix will assist mate- 
rially in clarifying these various 
terms. 

Shellac 

Shellac has contributed its 
share to the mix up. It is a com- 
mon mistake to think of shellac 
as coming from the lac tree; 
while, as a matter of fact, it is 
produced from the excretion and 
dead bodies of a certain insect 
deposited on the outside of the 
tree. Being a material which 
dries by evaporation it is some- 
what like modern lacquer—an- 
other term that adds fuel to the 
fire. 

Lacquer Enamel 

We have heard of lacquer en- 
amels and since they were mar- 
keted only a few years ago, it is 
not hard to explain that the 
lacquer manufacturers were try- 
ing to produce an article that 
would compete with colored 
japan-enamels, and so lacquer 
enamels and colored enamels 
mean the same so far as a color 
classification is concerned. How- 
ever, the author sees no way of 
preventing confusion in the fu- 
ture unless the descriptive ad- 
jective be used to explain which 
kind of enamel is meant. 

Another kind of enamel—glass 
or porcelain enamel, used in the 
ceramic industry should not be 
overlooked, for it, too, adds its 
share to the mixture of terms. 


Nitrocellulose Materials 
Last, but not least, there is 
modern lacquer or pyroxlyin lac- 
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quer or nitrocellulose lacquer as 
this material is also called. And, 
what a_ revelation, when one 
starts to dig into history to find 
out something about it! 

Worden tells us most of the 
things about the history of mod- 
ern lacquer that we would like to 
know. In his book on Cellulose 
Esters he makes the marvelous 
disclosure that over 27,000 pat- 
ents have been issued, principal- 
ly in England, France and the 
U. S., covering this classification! 
Think of it!—and we are only be- 
ginning to hear about it. 

Nitrocellulose appears to have 
made its showing as a coating 
material in a patent taken out in 
England in 1855. The first 
American patent seems to have 
been taken out in 1882! It is un- 


fortunate that the term lacquer 
was not changed to something 


else shortly after the late war 
when the turning point in its suc- 
cess came. 

The war was on. The British 
were making cordite—quantities 
of it. They had to have acetone. 
The principal outlet for acetone 
at that time was in the compara- 
tively small production of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. There wasn’t 
enough acetone in the world to 
supply the British needs. 

Finally, a series of patents tak- 
en out by Charles Weizmann 
were uncovered. These patents 
described a bacteriological process 
for making acetone out of corn 
and other starch materials. The 


AUTO LACQUERS 


Contains no gum whatsoever. 


We have made lacquers for all finishes 
since 1857 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 


waste in the process was butyl 
alcohol. There was no known 
market for it and it took chemi- 
cal engineers nearly five years to 
discover that it could be used to 
make butyl acetate which in turn 
could be used in modern lacquers. 

About the same time, improve- 
ments were made in lacquer man- 
ufacturing plants to permit the 
addition of more body. Thus, al- 
most over night modern lacquers 
took their place in the list of the 
world’s most satisfactory finish- 
ing materials. 

They are classed as materials 
which dry by evaporation and 
are, therefore, stable like baking 
japan. Time only will tell how 
long they will remain stable, but 
what history there is to go by so 
far indicates that they’ll have a 
mighty fine future—Paint, Oil 
and Chemical Review. 


Paint Thinners. 


Volatile thinners or reducers 
for paints as presently employed 
are of a different nature than 
years ago. Pure spirits of tur- 
pentine was practically the only 
medium for that purpose. Now 
we have petroleum spirits, ben- 
zine, asphaltum and coal tar dis- 
tillations known as benzoles, li- 
quid carbons, etc. Turpentine, 
owing to its uncertainty in natur- 
al production and insufficient sup- 
ply, has given way to above men- 
tioned discoveries. As a matter 
of fact, the quantities of turpen- 
tine at present used in the paint 
industries are only a minor per- 
centage against the use of other 
reducers or solvents. 


Tungsten (or wood), Perrilla, 
soya bean, fish and other oils are 
now used to replace linseed, or to 
improve or cheapen same, as the 
case may be. 
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Piano Finishing—lIl 


In this the concluding installment of a two-part article, the author 
explains the process of piano finishing from the completion 
of staining on through the final finishing 
of a high-grade piano 


By Leonard S. Decker 


EFORE FILLING, sand the 

stain coat lightly with fine 
sandpaper or cane shavings. Then 
dust off well. Filling is where 
most of us try to hurry too much; 
we should not, for it is the base of 
the entire job. Now to prove it 
to you: Suppose you fill your 
work in a haphazard manner and 
then look at it through a magni- 
fying glass. What do you see? 


The pores of the wood are not 
filled. So you had better inspect 
your work with the glass and fill 
up where needed. We all know 
that a good filling job is as good 


as a coat of varnish. 


Filling Mahogany 


To fill mahogany, mix your 
filler about like cream. First 
pour in a little turps, break up 
the filler good, then add the rest 
of the turps until it is the right 
consistency. Oak is filled in just 
the same way except that the 
filler may be cut with gasoline. 
The filler should be applied on 
surface as evenly as possible. 

Do not coat too large a sur- 
face at a time, but wait until the 
filler sets. Then, with a handful 
of tow or fine excelsior, go across 
the grain, rubbing it in well. 
Then clean off. Now take clean 
rags and polish the work. That 
gets off all superfluous filler so 
it will not look smutty. 

I sometimes use the flat of my 
hand to rub in the filler. If filler 
works too hard, put in a little 
linseed oil; if it dries too slowly 


add a little drier. Years ago I 
made all of my fillers and stains, 
but now it doesn’t pay, because 
the stock you buy today is the 
same uniform stain. Buy your 
stains and fillers from a live-wire 
concern for they stand back of 
their products. 

After the filler is rubbed in, 
polish with a clean cloth. Now 
take a stick, point it at one end 
and make flat on the other end; 
with this stick, clean out all cor- 
ners and cracks. If accumulations 
of filler are left in corners or 
crevices, they will turn white un- 
der the varnish. Do not use a 
brush for cleaning off surplus 
filler, as this takes it out of the 
pores. 

First Coating 

Sand your work well. Get it 
as smooth as you can without cut- 
ting through. Always have stain 
near so you can touch up any cut 
edges. Dust off well with a fine 
hair brush. 

Now take a quart of rubbing 
varnish and cut with a pint or 
half-pint of turps, according to 
varnish used, and coat. Leave a 
streak about two inches wide 
through the center of any large 
surface, then cross grain. Now 
some may wonder why I leave a 
streak. Well, varnish heaps or 
crawls toward the center and this 
remedies it. This is for hand 
work, not spray. 

If your varnish is too cold, set 
your bucket in a pail of warm 
water and it will soon warm. 
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am ; Never set it on a stove or hot Polishing on 
a : steam pipe. Let your work stand Care must be taken here. Put eff 

until dry; do not hurry it, nor let felt on blocks as before. Dip in th 

; it stand too long. Sand this coat, water and then in brick or very wi 

: dust and chamois off. To a pot fine rotten-stone and polish work eq 

of varnish, right from the can, yntil scratches and hair lines are do 
coat as before up and down, gone. Now take what stone is on is 
across grain and lay off. This is the work, wet your hand and go tal 
coat number two. ; the full length with hand just as tir 

Now the rest of the coating is i¢ you had the block. Then wipe er! 


done in the same way, four, five and on chamois skin. Do this les 


or six coats, whatever body may 
be. You can sand between coats 
or wait until you have bodied-up 
and then rub with coarse pumice 
stone. 

Coarse Rubbing 


After the surface has been 
bodied up, take some blocks 2 or 
3-in. thick by 3 or 4-in. wide, and 
glue or cement felt around each 
end of block so you can get a 
good hold of it. Make different 
sizes for different places. Where 
you want to rub, sprinkle the sur- 
face with pumice stone and wa- 
ter; be sure to put on enough to 
last. Never put on fresh stone 
after starting, unless you are sure 
it will not cut through. Take long 
strokes; it is easier and better. 
Now, wash and chamois off dry. 


until you get your polish up 
bright. Clean all stone off case. 
Now you can put on transfer or 
put it on and flow over it. 
Oiling Off 

Pour some lemon oil on a piece 
of soft leather and rub your hand 
first across the leather and then 
on the case until it is quite 
smeary. Now take a little brush 
and get the creases wherever 
there is any stone. 


Alcohol 


Next wash and dry a piece of 
cheese cloth. Take a small piece 
and fold it so it is flat, then 
sprinkle on a few drops of wood 
alcohol. Wring it out well and 
place it on your hand. Put your 
thumb and little finger on the 


cloth, and the rest of your fingers 


Flowing or Finishing (eat under it. Now test it to the side th: 

Now look over your work well face. If too cold, let it get weak- fo! 

H and see that it is washed clean. r, then with a circular motion go ap 
Take it in the flowing room and over the case, taking care not to les 
) give it a heavy coat of polishing burn the finish. It is now ready kn 
varnish. Have it good and warm. for the packer. cl 

Of course this depends on the var- po 

nish. Do not cross the grain this an 

time, but lay up and down. Do Care of Spray -Booth Fans. po 

not brush any more than neces- One of the things that troubles th 

sary, and leave no streak in the %0me spray operators is the way th 
center this time. the suction fan becomes coated do 

with varnish or with whatever Es 

Fine Rubbing materials are used for spraying. on 

After work is dry, take fine Many spray-booth suction fans ha 

pumice stone and rub as before, are operated electrically by small a 

only look out for scouring and motors and a belt. When the fan ra 


becomes heavily coated with ma- 
terial it not only puts more work 


scratching. Rub just enough to 
get a surface that is uniform. 
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on the motor but it becomes less 
efficient as a suction agent.- As 
the fan gradually becomes coated 
with material its efficiency is 
equally diminished. This may be 
done so slowly that the operator 
is unaware of anything unusual 
taking place. However, after a 
time he finds the fumes are both- 
ering him more than usual, or at 
least more than they did at the 
start. 


Fan blades should be cleaned regularly. 


The fan should be so installed 
that it can be easily taken down 
for cleaning purposes. This also 
applies to the discharge pipes 
leading to the outside. I have 
known the pipes to become so 
clogged that the fan was almost 
powerless to remove the fumes 
and vapors. No matter how 
powerful the fan or the motor, 
they cannot do the impossible— 
they cannot make a 2-in. outlet 
do the work of a 10-in. outlet. 
Especially is it important to 
watch for clogging if the pipes 
have an elbow, or bend, because 
a bend usually clogs up more 
rapidly. 

The easiest and best way to 
clean the fan and pipes is to dip, 


or soak them in a caustic soda 
solution. The strength of the so- 
lution required depends on the 
amount of material to be removed, 
and the length of time being al- 
lowed for its action on the metal. 
Ordinarily a solution, consisting 
of one-half pound of caustic soda 
to each gallon of water will clean 
everything off to perfection over 
night. Rinse the surfaces with 
clear hot water. If the surfaces 
are very badly coated, it may be 
necessary to use a stiff brush on 
the inside of the pipes to assist 
in removing the dissolved varnish. 
The original caustic soda solution 
may be used a second time by 
adding a little more soda, and 
possibly a little more water. 

Fans are usually painted before 
they leave the factory, to protect 
them from rust, and to improve 
their appearance. This paint 
will all come off when the caus- 
tic soda solution is applied, and 
possibly expose the outside cas- 
ing to such atmospheric condi- 
tions as cause rust. There are 
several ways by which this diffi- 
culty may be overcome. One is 
to give the outside of the fan a 
coat of shellac. I suggest shellac 
because it dries quickly, and the 
quantity required is not very 
great. Another way is to coat 
the surface with some heavy ma- 
chine oil. When new, the out- 
sides of the pipes show a tinned 
surface, but the caustic soda will 
eat away the tin in time. When 
this occurs the surfaces may be 
treated with oil the same as the 
fan. 

After cleaning the fan be sure 
and oil the bearings before it is 
again put in use. The majority 
of motors have self-oiling cups, 
and it is better if the fans are 
likewise equipped. In any event 
give the bearings a good oiling 
before starting.—W. C. Byers. 
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Lacquering Broom Handles 


Explaining what materials, colors, methods and apparatus are em- 
ployed by some manufacturers of broom handles. Many 
improvements have been adopted 


By W. H. Martindale 


- years gone by it was almost 
the universal custom to finish 
broom handles with one or more 
coats of clear shellac or shellac 
substitute. A little later colored 
broom handles became popular 
and the shellac or shellac substi- 
tute was tinted with spirit soluble 
colors, which gave a transparent 
colored finish. 

Today, practically all colored 
broom handles are finished with 
colored lacquer enamels, made by 
incorporating pigments in clear 
lacquer. These lacquer enamels 
are solid covering, hiding any 
small defects in the wood and 
giving a uniform, quick-drying, 
hard, wear-resisting finish. 

Various methods of applying 
broom handle lacquers, whether 
clear or colored, are used, but 
most of them are applied by dip- 
ping. Some manufacturers mere- 
ly dip the handles in the lacquer 
and hang them up to dry for a 
few hours. After that the han- 
dles may be packed for shipment, 
or recoated, according to the 
quality of finish desired. This 
method, however, does not give a 
uniform thickness of coating and 
is somewhat wasteful of the lac- 
quer. 


Squeegee Method of Dipping 

The most common method of 
dipping is the so-called rubber 
gasket or squeegee method, by 
which the handles, after being 
dipped, are pulled through a rub- 
ber dise which uniformly distrib- 
utes the lacquer, wiping off the 


excess and returning it to the dip 
tanks. 

Although there are many ar- 
rangements of the rubber gasket 
and dip tank, one that is easy to 
construct and that gives good re- 
sults is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. 


Squeegee Dipping Apparatus 

This apparatus consists of a 
long, narrow, vertical, dipping 
tank constructed from a piece of 
iron pipe about 2-in. in diameter 
and long enough to accommodate 
the handles to be dipped. The 
bottom end is closed by means of 
acap. Near the top the vertical 
dip tank is connected with a con- 
stant level tank, usually of not 
more than one gallon capacity. 
This tank should be fitted with a 
cover to lessen the evaporation of 
solvents from the lacquer. 

Clamped over the top of the 
dip tank is a rubber washer or 
gasket with a round opening in it, 
somewhat smaller than the dia- 
meter of the handles to be dipped. 
Various degrees of hardness are 
used in this rubber washer, ac- 
cording to the thickness of coat- 
ing desired on the handles. 

The amount of coating left on 
the handle at each application 
ean also be regulated to some 
extent by the thickness or viscos- 
ity of the lacquer, and by the rel- 
ative size of the opening in the 
washer as compared to the dia- 
meter of the handles. A little 
experimentation will quickly show 
what degree of hardness of rub- 
ber, what viscosity of lacquer, 
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and what size opening are re- 
quired for the best results on a 
given type of handles. 


How Coatings Are Applied 

The coatings are applied by in- 
jecting the handle through the 
opening in the rubber washer 
down into the vertical dip tank. 
The added volume of the handle 
forces the excess lacquer through 
the connecting pipe into the con- 
stant level tank. The handle is 
then withdrawn with a fairly 
rapid, uniform motion which 
spreads the lacquer uniformly in 
a thin coat on the handle, return- 
ing the excess to the dip tank. 
Care must be taken to pull out 
the handle vertically so the pres- 
sure of the gasket will be uni- 
form on all sides of the handle. 


Cross-sectional view of simple dip tank and 
lacquer reservoir. 


As the handle is pulled out, the 
lacquer again flows from the von- 
stant level tank into the dip tank 
until the same level is established 
in both tanks. Fresh material 
should be added to the constant- 
level tank only when there is no 
handle in the dip tank. The level 
of material in the tanks should 
never be higher than that of the 
rubber gasket; otherwise the lac- 
quer would flow out through the 
hole in the gasket. 


The number of coats used va- 
ries according to the type of fin- 
ish, but usually from one to three 
coats of lacquer are applied at 
intervals of one hour or so, de- 
pending upon the luster and 
thickness of coating desired. Some 
colors require more coats than 
others, because of the difference 
in hiding power in the various 
pigments. Where an extra high 
luster is desired, a coat of clear 
lacquer is usually applied over 
the coats of colored lacquer. Clear 
lacquer is used directly over the 
bare wood when the handles are 
finished “natural”. 

As a rule, the lacquers are ap- 
plied without any reduction, be- 
cause they must be heavy in body 
or viscosity to give good results 
by this method. Lacquer reducer 
is added at intervals to replace 
the small amount lost by evap- 
oration; this prevents the lacquer 
from becoming too heavy through 
continued use. 


Colors and Materials 


The colors most frequently used 
are yellow, blue, purple, red, or- 
ange, black, white and clear. 
There are many qualities of 
broom-handle lacquers on_ the 
market, ranging from material 
that is really nothing but shellac 
substitute with only a little dye 
or pigment incorporated in it, up 
to good quality lacquers contain- 
ing sufficient high-grade pigment 
to cover solidly in one coat. 

It pays to use materials of the 
best quality, even though the 
original cost may be a little high- 
er, for they usually coat more 
handles per gallon, put on a 
heavier film, and give a finish 
that will stand all the wear and 
tear to which a broom handle is 
subjected. 
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Gold, Silver and Aluminum 
Paints. 

There are a great many form- 
ulas for gold paint as a substi- 
tute for gold leaf, and each man- 
ufacturer has his own secret 
formula. The manufacture of 
gold powders, or bronze powders 
as they are generally called, is 
pretty well perfected at the pres- 
ent time. It is toward the pro- 
duction of a medium for apply- 
ing these powders that attention 
is being directed now. Along 
with many others, the writer has 
done some experimenting and be- 
lieves he has obtained a splendid 
medium for applying these pow- 
ders. 

Dissolve 1% lbs. of bone-dry 
bleach shellac in one gallon of 
grain alcohol, using a glass ves- 
sel for the purpose. Stir until 
thoroughly dissolved. Allow it 
to stand until the solution shows 
a clear liquid at the top, and a 
sediment at the bottom. Pour 
off this clear liquid and use it 
for mixing the powder. The 
liquid should be almost colorless, 
and quite transparent. 

One good feature of this liquid 
is that it dries quickly; one dis- 
advantage is that it will not flow 
out like varnish. It must be ap- 
plied quickly and with as little 
brushing as possible, to avoid 
brush marks and laps, but with 
experience this can be done. 

One of the principal require- 
ments in a bronzing liquid is that 
it will not interfere with the gold 
effect of the powder. I think 
this object has been attained in 
the liquid here suggested. 

To make what is known as 
“washable gold paints” one must 
proceed as follows: Take one 
ounce of finely-shredded, trans- 
parent celluloid and saturate it 
with acetone; then add sufficient 


amyl acetate to make 1% pints. 
This makes a celluloid varnish. 
To any quantity of this varnish 
add sufficient gold bronze powder 
to make paint of the desired con- 
sistency. 

Washable silver and aluminum 
paints are prepared in the same 
way, except that bronze powders 
of these metals are used in place 
of the gold bronze. For bronz- 
ing, which is not to be coated 
over with varnish or lacquer, the 
celluloid varnish has no equal as 
a medium, because it encloses the 
bronze flakes in a coating which 
is not affected by air or water. 

Where a real glistening gold 
effect is desired, the best method 
is to apply the varnish to the 
surface and, after it has had time 
to flow out smoothly, apply the 
bronze powder with a bellows. Of 
course, the powder must be ap- 
plied before the varnish has be- 
come dust-proof. 

To make a real smooth bronze 
finish, apply a considerable sur- 
plus of powder, and with a velvet 
pad rub the powder well into the 
varnish, rubbing lightly and with 
a circular motion, always having 
sufficient loose powder beneath 
the pad to prevent any possibil- 
ity of the pad sticking to the 
surface. This method produces a 
finish nearer to the real gold leaf 
than does any of the imitations 
of which I have any knowledge. 

Imitation gold leafing can be 
done as directed in the preceding 
paragraph, only on a surface that 
has been specially prepared. The 
usual method of preparing the 
surface is to apply two coats of 
shellac and then sandpaper per- 
fectly smooth. This is necessary 
to seal the pores of the wood to 
prevent complete absorption of 
the bronzing liquid. 

A very durable weather-proof 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE NEWCOMB 
THE NEWCOMB SYPHON VENTILATED CABINET 


embodies featuressug- 
gested by our years 
of experience which 
appeal to every prac- 
tical factory man and 
executive. 


One of our latest and 
best developments is 
the fan with direct 
connected motor, in- 
dependent of booth, 
with rear of booth 
fitted with Reclaiming 
Chamber and Baffle 
Doors. 


Wherever spraying or airbrushing is done 
with shellac, paint, stain, enamel, lacquer, 
or varnish, this installation will effect an 
appreciable saving in operating costs, 
make impossible clogging of the fan and 
ELIMINATE A FIRE RISK 


Whatever your spraying problems may be, we can help you ma- 
terially in solving them promptly, economically and SAFELY. 


The Newcomb cabinet meets all requirements of 
Fire Underwriters 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust 
Arrester Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 527 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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VARNISH, ENAMEL, }AC 
organization of experts,f a 


voted exclusively to Ber 
Service for Industrial us@. 


Let Lilly specialists helfyou 
problems. | 


Save expense and improyyot 
Coat or Nitro Lacquer (Rar] 
and full information. 


Lilly 


Indianapojs, |] 
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Products 


,ACQUER, made by an 
‘ts,n) a modern factory, de- 
» Beer Products and Better 
usd. 


helfyou solve your finishing 


rovyyour finish with Smooth- 
er (earl). Write for samples 


ith Company 


pols, Indiana 
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For better and faster work 4%-3 H. P., 3, cu. ft. 


For the Sake of your Pocketbook 
install a battery of 


KELLOGG’S 


If you are still using the central source system 
you realize that the operating cost for one hose 
line is about as great as that for several. 


With a Kellogg system, cost drops with every 
idle line. 


Right now when you are planning your winter’s 
work, it will pay you to investigate the economy, 
speed and flexibility of a battery of Kellogg’s. 


Let our twenty-five years of experience in air 
compression help you. 


Kellogg Manufacturing Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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aluminum paint can be made by 
mixing aluminum powder with 
what is known commercially as 
“banana oil.” Many of the ready- 
mixed aluminum paints are pre- 
pared in this way. When buying 
these it would be well to state 
whether they are intended for 
outside or inside use.—Wm.. B. 
Jenner. 


Removing Fuzz From Birch 
After Staining. 

Every finisher of experience 
knows that water stain produces 
a clearer and more lasting color 
than does an oil stain. The ad- 
vantage of an oil stain is that it 
does not raise the grain of the 
wood. The grain, or fuzz, of the 
wood can be removed by sand- 
papering, but the effect of sand- 
papering is frequently a faded 
appearance, often necessitating a 
second coat of stain. 

I have done a good deal of ex- 
perimenting with water stains on 
birch, as well as on walnut and 
mahogany, and have found that 
rubbing the wood with fine excel- 
sior after the stain has become 
thoroughly dry is almost, if not 
quite, as good as sandpapering. 
The rubbing should be done with 
the grain of the wood. The effect 
of the excelsior is similar to that 
of steel wool on varnish, and re- 
moves only the loose fibers with- 
out cutting into the stain. An- 
other great advantage of excel- 
sior over sandpaper for this work 
is that it can be much more 
quickly done.—M. L. K. 


Lacquer Fillers Improved. 
Since the writing of article on 
Nitro-Cellulose Lacquers in the 
“Marietta Message” and which 
you have used in the August issue 
of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, under 


the heading “Fillers For Use 
Under Lacquers,” there has been 
a considerable advance and im- 
provement in these products, and 
for this reason we believe it 
timely to offset the remarks in 
our previous article, by the use 
of the following information on 
the subject: 

We have unlearned and learned 
a let about fillers for lacquer 
work during the past few 
months. Among other things we 
have solved the problem of the 
graying of the filler. Also we 
have found that certain fillers 
showed a tendency to encourage 
peeling or stripping cf the lac- 
quer film from the wood, while 
fillers of another type consist- 
ently showed perfect bonding of 
the filler and the lacquer. 

We have frankly been surprised 
at some of the conclusions plainly 
indicated by the results of our 
research work. We have found, 
for instance, that the increased 
use of processed raw material im- 
proves the bonding qualities of 
the filler. 

As the result of all of our 
work we have developed a new 
type of paste wood filler which is 
handled in the usual manner and 
requires 24 to 48 hours drying 
under normal air-drying condi- 
tions. The lacquer film knits per- 
fectly to the filler and there is 
not the slightest graying in the 
pores or muddying of the film. 
—Marietta Paint & Color Co. 


For Gold, Silver or Brass 


No.82 Water White Lacquer 


Gives Exceptional Value 
We have manufactured la for all 
finishes since 18. 


Chas. & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


PRACTICAL L PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Issued monthly. Distributed ex- 
clusively to executives and foremen 
finishers in all kinds of industrial 
ponte where finish coats are ap- 
plied. 


OCTOBER, 1925 


Old Materials and Methods Go. 


In a paper read at the recent 
Convention of Master House 
Painters and Decorators Ass’n. 
of N. Y., Geo. Whigelt declared 
that: 

“The Swan Song of many ma- 
terials and methods to which our 
older brethren were accustomed is 
now being intonated, and new 
ideas, methods and materials are 
born. Many of us are reluctant 
to adopt new methods as the old 
ones seem so good to us but the 
sooner we will discard the old 
ideas the better off we will be. 
None of us want to be accused of 
retarding progress but many of 
us do it unconsciously or for the 
lack of effort to tear ourselves 
away from the more convenient 
style we have been used to.” 


A Goal in Lacquer Development. 


Speaking’ of “The Progress of 
Lacquer Work”, before a group 
of automobile body builders, L. C. 
Hill of Valentine & Co., declared 
that: 

“One of the first ideals that we 
are all going to strive for, of 
course—I won’t say that it is 
even within seeing distance at the 
present time—is the spraying of 


the clear lacquer for a final coat 
on an automobile that flows out 
and lays like varnish with the 
same depth, the same lustre. 

“That is the idea for which all 
paint chemists are striving in the 
nitro-cellulose field. It is just as 
foolish to say that it is impossi- 
ble as it was for the prominent 
mathematician at Yale University 
who figured out very clearly that 
an airplane that was heavier than 
air could not fly.” 


Finisher Fire Hazards. 

All practical finishers and 
painters have recognized for 
years the fire hazard involved in 
the storage, handling and use of 
paint and varnish oils and thin- 
ners. They know the danger of 
spontaneous combustion is al- 
ways present where wiping rags, 
waste, etc., are used in connection 
with these materials. The slow 
oxidizing action of oils, when 
confined in the folds of rags or 
wiping waste, creates the princi- 
pal danger. The tighter rags are 
rolled the quicker they take fire. 
Temperature rises to the point of 
ignition and the material bursts 
into flames. 

An explosive hazard is also 
created by the presence of in- 
flammable vapors issuing from 
open containers of benzine and 
gasoline; this is especially dan- 
gerous in closed rooms. As for 
japan, insurance companies class 
it almost next to gunpowder, 
from a risk standpoint. 

Lacquers and lacquer solvents 
also constitute a fire hazard, and 
proper precautions must be taken 
wherever they are used—if rea- 
sonable safety counts for any- 
thing. After the volatile or sol- 
vent parts of lacquer disappears 
or evaporates, the powdered 
waste that falls to the floor and 
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collects all over the spray appa- 
ratus, is dangerous and explo- 
sive. This waste material should 
be removed regularly. 

Some of the latest insurance 
regulations include recommenda- 
tions for a special all-metal cab- 
inet for storing lacquer materials 
that are not in actual use. 

Special attention must be given 
to the exhaust system for remov- 
ing fumes and waste materials of 
the spray. In this connection it 
is well to remember that an un- 
protected fan motor, or an elec- 
tric switch that may spark, or a 
light globe that is likely to be 
struck and burst—these are high- 
ly dangerous in the modern fin- 
ishing room and paint shop. 

Every room in which finishing 
or painting is done should have 
one or two dependable fire ex- 
tinguishers, and two or more 
covered buckets filled with fine 
sand; these should be marked dis- 
tinctively and located in accessi- 
ble places where they are always 
ready for instant use. Never 
throw water on a fire in a finish- 
ing or painting room; water only 
spreads the flames. Smother the 
fire with sand, and do it quickly. 

Remember this above all else: 
always use good judgment, be 
careful, and keep the finishing 
room clean, as this in itself will 
go a long way toward preventing 
a fire. 


Visit the Other Fellow. 

How can a foreman finisher 
supplement existing knowledge? 
Well, there are trade-papers as 
one means. Text-books and 
meetings of various kinds help. 
And what do meetings suggest? 
Here alone consider the possibili- 
ties of the periodical visits to 
other plants, particularly such 
factories as perform the same 
kind of work. 


How many finishing room fore- 
men consult brother executives 
and finishers in neighboring 
factories? Some there are who 
with profit might even take a 
trip to other cities to see how 
similar work is done in different 
plants. 

Yet the opportunities are illim- 
itable so far as your own city 
is concerned. There are other 
foremen confronted with like 
finishing troubles. How they 
would like to discuss with you, 
problems—your problems, their 
problems! Resultant discussion 
and solutions through frequent 
visits would prove of mutual 
benefit. 

Occasional visits to other 
plants may represent an adven- 
ture every time; then again, con- 
tingencies may arise suggesting a 
hurried consultation with an- 
other in the business, perhaps 
only a few blocks away. Some 
day you can reciprocate. 

When the other man has a per- 
plexing finishing problem before 
him, you, by reason of your pe- 
culiar and particular experience, 
can help him out of trouble. 
There is nothing to lose, but 
there is a world of knowledge to 
gain by means of these time-to- 
time explorations. 


A decorator can change the 
apparent size or shape of a 
room through the use of color. 
He can make the room appear 
larger by using a receding color, 
such as light blue, or smaller with 
a warm color, such as red or 
brown. He can also emphasize 
the length or height of a room 
by the use of differently-shaped 
panels and by different color dis- 
tribution. 


What the painter knows as 
“tooth” is a very necessary con- 
dition in all metal painting. 
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Period Finishes—Sheraton 


Revealing how Sheraton styles originated in England, and describing 
the characteristic ornamentation, along with recom- 


mended finishes for showing true Sheraton 
to best advantage 


By R. J. 


HOMAS SHERATON was the 
last of the distinguished fur- 
niture designers flourishing dur- 
ing the Georgian Period. A poor 
provincial cabinetmaker, he re- 
paired in 1780 to London, hoping 
like many of his kind to find there 
the prosperity he could never hope 
to attain at home. It was not 
long before he realized that, un- 
less he could improve his meager 
education, hope of advancement 
was futile. He accordingly ap- 
plied himself seriously to the 
study of drawing and designing. 
Inspired by the classic simplic- 
ity of Louis XVI and with con- 
tempt for the ornateness of his 
competitors’ styles, he published 
in 1791 his immortal “Cabinet 
Maker’s and Upholsterer’s Draw- 
ing Book.” In it he proclaimed 
his championship of the straight 
line and, although at first his 
work was derided as too frail, it 
developed that he was an extreme- 
ly close student of construction. 
In fact many of his most delicate 
originals are today in good condi- 
tion, where more massive pieces 
of the same period have required 
frequent repairs. 

In his day Sheraton was also 
looked upon as an inventor. He 
originated twin beds, built the 
first roll-top desk, and contrived 
all manner of ingenious folding 
furniture—the forerunners of our 
modern davenport beds. He also 
designed complete interiors for 
some of the finest residences in 
London. But with all of this, he 


Meade 


lacked business acumen to so 
hopeless a degree that in 1806 he 
died a poor man. 

In woods, Sheraton exhibited a 
pronounced preference for ma- 
hogany, pioneered plywood con- 
struction, and made a specialty of 
feathered and fiddle-back veneers. 
Caring little for carving, he de- 
pended for decorative contrast 
chiefly on inlay in the use of 
which he showed himself a true 
genius. Tulip or satinwood be- 
tween narrow lines of ebony was 
his favorite combination and, with 
brass or ivory key plates and 
drawer pulls, it produced a mel- 
low effect of rare beauty. 

In his book, Sheraton was the 
first designer to give explicit in- 
structions as to finish which, 
boiled down, consists of the stan- 
dard French polishing method of 
that era. He does, however, hint 
at a stain (then a complete nov- 
elty) when he suggests the addi- 
tion of a little “alkanet root” to 
the pad in order to impart a 
somewhat more reddish tone to 
the finish. 

Today, however, stain is not 
customarily employed, the repro- 
duction of the characteristic mel- 
low orange hue being brought 
about by red mahogany filler 
over a wash coat of shellac, or a 
mist coat of equal parts lacquer 
and reducer. Should gum or birch 
parts be encountered, it is neces- 
sary to mix a special stain con- 
sisting of aniline red, brown, yel- 
low and black powders mixed in 
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proportions suited to the nature 
of the wood, and dissolved in hot 
water. Sheraton is also turned 
out in brown mahogany in which 
case Adam Brown water stain 
will serve. Two-tone effects are 
obtainable by staining and filling 
the dark parts and filling only 
on the lighter ones. 


Typical Sheraton, showing effective use of 
figured veneers and inlay. 


As a final finish white shellac 
may be applied, sanded smooth and 
followed by two coats pale rubbing 
and polishing varnish, or three 
coats heavy-body wood lacquer, 
either rubbed dull with pumice 
stone and oil or polished to a 
high gloss with rotten-stone and 
water. Where the piece is all or 
part satinwood, stain with %-oz. 
brown aniline and %-oz. lemon 
yellow tartarzine to a gallon of 
hot water, followed by a second 
coat if used as inlay or overlay 
on walnut to tone with it. 

Inlay is not stained or filled un- 
less it is birch or maple, in which 
case it is stained black with ni- 
grosene water stain to imitate eb- 
ony. An extremely pale varnish 
is required over rosewood, ver- 
milion wood, tulip and satin wood 
but, since even the best are like- 
ly to yellow in time, lacquer is to 
be preferred to bring out and pre- 
serve the full beauty of these 
tropical woods. 


Millwork Finishing. 


The time has come when man- 
ufacturers of high-grade doors 
and interior trim, such as is or- 
dered for fine hotels, etc., must 
send their woodwork out finished 
either partially or entirely, with 
stain, filler, shellac and varnish, 
lacquer, enamel or wax. How- 
ever, finishing operations in such 
establishment are not as steady 
as other factory production. 
Sometimes a millwork concern 
needs 20 or 30 finishers for sev- 
eral weeks; then for a _ while 
there isn’t enough work to keep 
one finisher going. 

One concern has met these 
conditions by providing suitable 
space and facilities for finishing, 
and then letting out the work on 
contract to a foreman finisher 
who is given some extra induce- 
ment to be always in readiness 
on reasonable notice. The fore- 
man finisher hires his own crew 
and is responsible for the quality 
and speed of the work. The 
woodworking concern today that 
is prepared to do finishing gets 
many jobs which otherwise would 
be booked elsewhere. 


Farewell Dinner 

On the evening of September §8, 
at the Waldorf, the Industrial 
Chemical Co., New York, gave a 
farewell dinner to its fellow asso- 
ciate, Mr. Isaac Buenaflor, who was 
scheduled to sail later in the week 
for the Philippine Islands. Mr. J. 
Wrench, treasurer, acted as toast- 
master of the evening. 


Buy from the pioneer manufacturer of 


WOOD LACQUERS 


Made in Newark, N. J., since 1857 
Write us your requirements 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 


Glued-up Ash. 


What is the proper way to fin- 
ish glued-up ash doors where the 
glue joints are exposed? This 
ash will be used on the outside 
where it will be exposed to the 
weather, and what we wish to do 
is to finish it in a light brown 
without using varnish, and at the 
same time have it weather proof 
so that rain and cold weather will 
not affect the glue joints.—P. 
G. M. 


Step Ladder Stool Finish. 

We are experiencing some dif- 
ficulties in obtaining a suitable 
finish for use on our step ladder 
stools. We have arrived at the 
desired color by mixing one 
pound of raw sienna ground in 
japan, with one gallon of floor 
varnish. This gives us a light 
oak finish, or just the color we 
want to use on these step ladder 
stools. 

The wood is white wood, or 
spruce, and we want to get this 
color and finish with one coat, 
by dipping. Of course, floor var- 
nish is quite expensive and what 
we are after is to get something 
that will give us the same finish 
at less cost. 

We will greatly appreciate any 
suggestions you can offer on the 
above, in the way of materials 
that could be used for this pur- 
pose.—L. L. Corp. 


You can secure coach varnishes 
for as little as 80 cents per gal- 
lon in barrels. These will not, 
of course, compete in durability 


offer comments, suggestions or answers 


with the higher-priced, longer-oil 
floor varnishes, but they will give 
a cheaper finish. Perhaps you 
might be able to secure a ready- 
made color varnish at from $1.00 
to $1.25 a gallon, which would 
save the labor expense of mixing 
as well.—I. F. 


Washing Machine Finish. 

Our washing machine has a 
wooden lid and frame around it, 
and as the seasons vary between 
hot and cold, and due also to vary- 
ing conditions under which the 
washer has to work, there is 
shrink and bulge between the lid 
and the frame to cause us some 
trouble. Do you know of any 
varnish or finishing material we 
could use to reduce this swelling 
and shrinking? One o!d painter 
told us that linseed oil in three 
parts and turpentine in one part 
would at least help. The wood 
we use is entirely cypress. Any 
suggestions you can make will be 
very thankfully received.—The 
K. K. Washer Co. 

With reference to your inquiry 
for a material to lessen the 
change in size and shape of the 
wooden lid and frame on wash- 
ing machines, would say that at 
best this is a rather difficult prob- 
lem. No matter how carefully the 
wood may be protected it is al- 
most certain to absorb some 
moisture during wet conditions, 
and give it off again as soon as 
conditions change. 

The problem is made still more 
difficult by the fact that the lid 
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and the rim around it represent 
two wooden circular pieces which, 
as they absorb moisture, expand 
in opposite directions, the rim be- 
coming smaller in internal cir- 
cumference while the lid becomes 
larger. This makes the lid bind 
in the rim almost twice as quick- 
ly as would be the case if one of 
these parts were made of metal 
instead of both being made of 
wood. 

While it is true that dipping 
these wooden parts in a mixture 
of linseed oil and turpentine will 
help some in preventing this trou- 
ble, it will not be entirely success- 
ful because the linseed oil film is 
somewhat coarse and easily al- 
lows water and moisture to pen- 
etrate. 

China wood oil is somewhat 
better in this moisture-proof re- 
spect and no doubt the best pro- 
cedure would be to dip the wood- 
en parts in one or two coats of a 
rather thin varnish containing a 
large amount of china wood oil, 
such as many of the agricultural- 
implement coach varnishes or the 
exterior spar varnishes used in 
architectural work. The varnish 
should be quite thin, however, 
when it is applied so as to aid in 
penetrating into the pores of the 
wood rather than remaining en- 
tirely on the outer surface. 

Of course a clear nitro-cellulose 
lacquer would be an ideal mate- 
rial for preventing the absorp- 
tion of water were it not for the 
fact that when the film of lacquer 
becomes broken through an acci- 
dent such as scarring or scratch- 
ing and the water or moisture has 
a chance to get behind it, it shows 
a decided tendency to lose its ad- 
hesion for the wood and conse- 
quently begins to chip off. 

So long as the film of nitro- 
cellulose lacquer remains entirely 
unbroken it is practically water- 


proof, but of course on a wash- 
ing machine top the chances are 
that the film will be broken with- 
in a comparatively short time and 
then the protection would not be 
as great as if the top had been 
dipped in a long-oil spar varnish 
or a long-oil agricultural coach 
varnish, which had penetrated 
into the wood instead of merely 
laying on top as would be the 
case with a nitro-cellulose lac- 
quer. 

Any reputable varnish manu- 
facturer can furnish you with a 
suitable thin-boiled varnish long 
in China wood oil content.—I. F. 


Stains For “Aged” Effects. 

In July number J. C. asks for 
formulas for stains for making 
old effects on walnut, mahogany 
and oak, also on maple and birch. 
I suppose what he wants on 
maple and birch is something 
along the line of a weathered ef- 
fect. 

A weathered effect can be pro- 
duced on maple, birch and oak by 
reducing dropblack with turpen- 
tine, then applying a coat of it 
to the wood and wiping off before 
it becomes set. A_ grayish, 
weathered effect can also be giv- 
en these woods by dissolving 
either water-soluble or spirit- 
soluble nigrosine in its proper 
solvent and reducing to the de- 
sired shade. A better gray for 
birch and maple can be made by 
dizsolving in two gallons of water 
the following: sulphate of soda, 
4 ozs.; sulphate of iron, 1 0z.; ni- 
grosine, 1 dram; orange Y, 5 
grains. Apply to the wood and 
allow to stand until the follow- 
ing day, as this time is necessary 
for the stain to complete its 
work. A darker and richer gray 
can be made by first giving the 
wood a coat of tannic acid, using 
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establishment to operate 


must have dependable equip- 
A loss of air means delays and a loss 
profit,—and perhaps dissatisfied cus- 


tomers. 


For 20 years Brunner Com s have 

known the world over for their reli- 
ability. In keeping with this policy of qual- 
ity first, Brunner complete paint spraying 
equipment is now being furnished to the 


trade. 


Only the time of mailing the below coupon 
will bring you complete information on 
paint spraying equipment. 


BRUNNER MFG. C0., UTICA, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, 0. Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


MODEL 500 
SPRAY GUN 


The New Brun- 
ner designed es- 
pecially for 
spraying pyrox- 
alin lacquers. 
Easy to handle, 
ect balance, 
easy to clean, 
free from leak- 
age, are a few of 
the features 
which make it 
the most effi- 
cient spray gun. 
Full d i 


Air Strainer 
are givenin 
our Folder. 


Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica,N. Y. 
Please send me copy of Paint 


Spraying Folder. 
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one ounce of acid to a gallon of 
water and allowing it to dry be- 
fore applying the stain. Various 
shades of gray can be made by 
varying the strength of the two 
solutions. 

Old shades of mahogany and 
walnut can be made by dissolv- 
ing 1 oz. of bichromate of potash 
in % gal. of water. The depth 
of color can be deepened by first 
giving the wood a coat of tannic 
acid as recommended in the fore- 
going paragraph. 

What is known as Cathedral 
Oak is a color that matches the 
color of the old oak beams of the 
cathedrals of England and 
Europe, and which have gradual- 
ly darkened throughout the cen- 
turies. To make this finish dis- 
solve 2 ozs. of carbonate of pot- 
ash in a gallon of water and coat 
the wood with this solution. 
When dry, sandpaper carefully to 
remove all raised grain. Then 
apply a coat of the following: 
bichromate of potash, 1 dram; 
black P. B., % o0z.; naphthol 
scarlet, 15 grains; walnut crys- 
tals, 2 ozs.; water, 3 quarts. 

When the stain is dry, smooth 
off well by rubbing with curled 
hair or upholsterer’s moss, then 
apply a coat of the following: 
linseed oil, % pint; asphaltum 
varnish, 4% pint; naphtha, 1 qt. 
Before this latter coat becomes 
dry clean off with rags. Allow 
this to stand until the following 
day, then shellac and wax, or put 
only a couple coats of banana oil 
and wax.—C. P. Connor. 


In view of the fact that all 
brands of aniline stains are not 
exactly alike in composition, it 
would be difficult to give set 
formulas for producing the ef- 
fects requested by J. C. in July 
issue. 


Practically all “old mahogany’ 
is in a brown shade, a stain for 
which can be made up with about 
4 oz. of powder to the gallon of 
hot water. For “walnut” you can 
use 5 to 6 oz. of walnut crystals 
to the gallon of hot water, or 4 
oz. of walnut aniline dry stain. 

There are so many different 
shades of “old oak,” ranging from 
greenish black to dark brown 
that we suggest you simply pur- 
chase a number of red, brown, 
yellow and biack aniline powders 
and make various mixtures until 
the desired effects are secured. 

Very much the same applies 
to antique maple, which may be 
made up with anilines approxi- 
mately as follows: 9 parts “lemon 
yellow,” 1 part “tobacco brown,” 
a trace of blue-black ebony and 
a very small trace of ruby. 

Probably the simplest method 
of procuring any stain effect is 
to write to the manufacturers 
advertising in these pages and 
request panels, indicating the 
woods in which you are interest- 
ed. They have all of these ef- 
fects carefully worked out and 
can show you the complete finish. 
You can then secure the stains 
by number and thus avoid the 
for experimenting.— 


For Maple and Mahogany. 
Kindly give us the best for- 


mula to finish maple and ma- 
hogany.-—N. E. Cabt. Co. 


This is a rather broad ques- 
tion as you do not state exactly 
what effects are desired. That is, 
gray, amber or brown maple, red, 
natural or brown mahogany. 

The best method is to secure a 
number of staple basic water 
soluble aniline powders such as 
red, brown, yellow and black. By 
intermixing these in varying pro- 
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A Finish That Lasts 


Nearly fifty years ago we 
started making fine lacquers. 


Fixtures that were finished 
then in Egyptian Lacquer are 
as handsome now as _ they 
were originally. 


Fixtures that are finished 
today in Egyptian Lacquer 
will still hold their lustre in 
another half century. 


For Egyptian Lacquer not 
only creates beauty, but holds 
it indefinitely. 


Let us tell you how to use Egyp- 


tian Lacquer to your advantage. 
Our Service Bureau will help you. 


THE E¢yPTiAN LACQUER Mré. Co. 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


EGYPTIAN 
LAC 
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portions you can secure prac- 
tically any desired color effect, 
the tone varying with the pre- 
dominant powder, and the depth 
of shade with the amount used to 
the gallon of hot water. In the 
case of the maple, shellac and 
varnish or lacquer; on mahogany 
sand down the raised grain, ap- 
ply a wash coat of shellac, fill 
with red or brown filler, shellac 
and varnish or lacquer—rubbing 
the final finish dull or polishing 
as desired—I. F. 


Making Gum Look Like Wal- 
nut or Mahogany. 

In answer to A. F. Co.’s in- 
quiry in July issue, the choice lies 
between using water stain with 
the attendant sanding expense, 
and apply:ng a wash coat of pure 
shellac (about a pound to the 
gallon of alcohol) to the bare 
wood. An oil stain may .be ap- 
plied over this, and a fairly uni- 
form coloring may be obtained. 
In either case an extra opera- 
tion is necessary, but as the shel- 
lac dries very quickly, and very 
little of it is required, it is prob- 
able that this method will work 
out cheaper. If you care to send 
unfinished panels to the stain 
manufacturers advertising in 
these pages, we feel sure they 
will be glad to work out the 
problem for you and show you 
- what the results will be.— 


In July issue, A. F. Co. asks 
for the “best and cheapest meth- 
od of imitating walnut and ma- 
hogany over log-run gum.” 
When one wants a good job the 
best is always the cheapest, but 
the cheapest is not always the 
best. These two words are used 
so freely at times that in the 
present instance I am at a loss to 


know exactly what A. F. Co. 
want, but will give them some 
methods which I think will meet 
their requirements. 


For Making Walnut 

Log-run gum is almost certain 
to contain a quantity of white 
wood that will require touching 
up. For this touching-up stain 
dissolve two ozs. of walnut crys- 
tals in a quart of hot water, and 
when cold, apply to the white 
wood with a camel hair brush. 
Have brushes of different sizes to 
suit the streaks of different 
widths. If the foregoing propor- 
tions make the stain too dark for 
the purpose reduce with water; 
if the stain is too light add more 
walnut crystals. One cannot be 
certain of this stain until it has 
been tried out with the second 
coat of stain. Allow this water 
stain to dry, then sandpaper with 
fine paper to remove any fuzz 
that may be raised—but sandpa- 
per lightly. 

For the main coat of stain mix 
together equal parts of asphaltum 
varnish and a good grade of fur- 
niture varnish, amd reduce with 
pure turpentine to the desired 
depth of color. I have made this 
stain with linseed oil in place of 
the varnish, but the oil dries too 
slowly for the average shop, 
hence the reason for adopting the 
use of varnish. The asphaltum- 
varnish stain will dry. well over 
night for the ordinary varnish 
finish. But if a lacquer finish is 
to be applied it had better stand 
from 24 to 48 hours. If ordinary 
varnish finish is to be used, ap- 
ply a thin coat of shellac over the 
stain, sandpaper, then apply the 
varnish. If a lacquer finish, do 
not apply any shellac, but rub the 
stain to a smooth, glass-like fin- 
ish with steel wool, dust it well 
and proceed with the lacquer. 
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Now Ready— 
Bound 


Volume 


No. 1— 
Industrial 
Finishing 

Limited number avail- 


able — first come, first 
served. 


tury $5 OO 


“AROLAC for EXCELLENCE” 


Wood— Metal Finishes. 
Can be dipped or sprayed. 
Air dried and waterproof. 
Used on Automobiles, Wood 
Furniture, Metal Novelties, and 
Toys. 
Specialists in Automobile Fin- 
ishes. Colors matched in gloss 
or flat finishes. 
Write for working sample 
CELLULOID LACQUER ENAMELS 


Manufactured by 
ARIZONA LACQUER MFG. CO. 
7-11 Sixteenth Street 
BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Increase Production 


AND 


REDUCE COSTS 


WITH 


VITRIC 


Makes a Surface Like Glass 


Sprays freely 
Rubs easily 
Does not bloom 
Resists moisture 


Apply two coats in one day and 
get a LACQUER FILM at 
ONE-HALF THE COST 


A MONEY MAKER for you if 
you want SPEED and 
LOW COST 


Samples sent on request 


Finishing Products Co. 
13th Street and Sherman Drive 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


For Making Mahogany 


The best mahogany finish is 
made with a water stain, the 
second-best with an oil stain. 
Water stain is more fast to light, 
but it opens the cells in the wood 
and requires more material to get 
a good body of finish. 

Oil stain is apt to fade in 
strong light and does not make as 
clear a finish as does water stain, 
but has the advantage of not 
raising any fuzz. It seals the 
cells of the wood and helps hold 
out subsequent finishing coats. 

To finish with water stain ob- 
tain the powder in the two shades 
known as Mahogany Brown and 
Mahogany Red. Mix these in 
such proportions as will give the 
desired shade, or submit the shade 
of color you wish and nave your 
supply house mix these powders 
for you. Dissolve the powder in 
an earthen vessel with water 
heated to a temperature of ap- 
proximately 175 deg. F. Pour 
the water on the powder and stir 
until fully dissolved. When cool, 
stain the white streaks in the 
wood, and when this is dry coat 
the whole surface. If an ordin- 
ary varnish finish is desired, shel- 
lac after the stain is dry, sand- 
paper and varnish. If a lacquer 
finish omit the shellac, but rub 
the surface with curled hair or 
upholsterer’s moss to remove the 
fuzz and give a smooth finish to 
the wood, then apply the lacquer. 

We would not advise the use 
of lacquer over an oil stain, as 
only a shellac and varnish finish 
is suitable. When an oil stain is 
used the white streaks may be 
first stained with either water or 
oil stain, much depending on the 
kind of oil stain used. After the 
stain is dry, shellac, sandpaper 
and varnish in the usual way.— 
C. P. Connor. 
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Stain Trouble In Australia. 
We introduced the spray meth- 
od of finish some years ago in 
our finishing shop along with 
some well known American fin- 
ishing products, but have never 
been able to overcome some of 
the difficulties which seem to 
bristle round the subject. 

Setting aside the question of 
cost as compared to the ordinary 
rubber work with shellac polishes, 
which has been English practice 
for many years, we are chiefly in 
trouble in the matter of oil stains. 
We find it necessary to use oil 
stains as against water stains in 
order to avoid pulling up the 
grain after sanding. This re- 
mark applies particularly to fin- 
ishes on maple, which may be 
described as a woolly kind of ma- 
hogany. Maple is not its botani- 
cal name, but it is known here 
as such. 

This timber is largely used, and 
we stain it a variety of reds and 
browns. Oil stains seem uncer- 
tain in their action, and some- 
times seem to react with the coats 
of finish and discolor them. 
Matching earlier work at a later 
date also presents many difficul- 
ties. 

Perhaps some system of stand- 
ardization of stains might over- 
come this to an extent, but there 
is always the varying timber 
specimens to reckon with, which 
seem to take a given stain dif- 
ferently. 

The fact is we have been so 
long used to the simple chemistry 
of water stains and shellac, that 
the complexity of the amyl ace- 
tate and nitro-cellulose com- 
pounds plus aniline oil stains is a 
bit over our head. 

The polished portions of our 
samples show the effect we wish 
to produce. These samples have 


Attractiveness 
And Economy 


COAT YOUR products with 
Lucas Jack Frost Crystallizing 
Finish. 

Aside from the attractive ap- 

arance, is the saving of heavy 
osses ordinarily attendant to 
stripping and refinishing prod- 
ucts not passing rigid inspection. 

Dirt and surface irregularities 
are not noticed in Jack Frost 
Crystallizing Finish and greater 
production is assured. Many 
colors. Size of crystals control- 
lable. Application by spray. 
Baking as per standard practise. 


Write our Industrial Dept., W-10, 
for sample panels and information 
regarding your special needs. 


John Lucas & Co..Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1846 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Pittsburg Chicago Boston 
Oakland 


And Local Distri- 
buting Points 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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is MORE 
A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SHELLAC 


It is a perfect wood 
finishing agent, of an 
advanced type. 


It has the appearance 
of pure cut shellac, 
without any of shel- 
lac’s draw-backs. It 
will not check or 
crack under varnish 
with fluctuating 
weather conditions. 


DON-O-LAC 


is an excellent builder 
and sands beautifully. 


Of especial interest is 
the fact that Don-O- 
Lac mixes perfectly 
with lacquer in any 
proportion. 


DON-0-LAC COMPANY 


Rochester, New York 


been done by our usual shellac 
and water stain methods. 

If you can put us in touch with 
any information which bears on 
our difficulties, we shall be most 
grateful—B. W. & Co., Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia. 


We believe that we, here in 
this country (U. S. A.) have 
an immense advantage over you 
from the fact that we can use in 
oil stains as a vehicle, better sol- 
vents than price permits you to 
use. If it were possible for you 
to use benzole, turpentine and 
other similar products in place of 
gas oil or creosote oil, it might 
help, but nevertheless the issue 
still stands that even aside of 
the vehicle problem, part of the 
constituents of some oil soluble 
colors are likely to be injurious 
to any finishing material. The 
fact is that even varnish may 
succumb to them, but it generally 
takes a little longer for the in- 
jury to manifest itself. 

Your problem comes to us in 
another manner; with the intro- 
duction of Philippine mahoganies, 
we are confronted with the same 
grain-raising proposition, provid- 
ed these woods are to be used at 
a profit. 

Thus we have found it neces- 
sary to evolve a stain that first 
will be possible of application to 
these woods; second, one that will 
not fade; and third, one that will 
work under wood lacquers, shel- 
lac, or in fact any finishing ma- 
terials. We are submitting for- 
mulas for a walnut and for a ma- 
hogany, and while we realize that 
you probably cannot recognize 
the colors, yet they will serve as 
examples. 

Now as to the principle in- 
volved, the use of acid, re-acting, 
aniline dyes for your color, and 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisersx 
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the dried carbonate of soda and 
shellac to make the soap solu- 
tion of the shellac. In order to 
carry out an experiment, do this: 
Take sufficient quantity of any 
mixture of dyes, water soluble 
and dissolve them in one half the 
quantity of water that you would 
use in order to produce the cor- 
rect shade. In the other half of 
the water dissolve the soda and 
the shellac. This may take 48 
hours; warm water and shaking 
would help. Now mix the two 
solutions. 


Claremont Mahogany Stain for 
Birch or Maple. 


Formula: 
200 grains 
95 
Potassium Bichromate — 25 = 
White Shellac 480 
Dried Carbonate of 
60 


Water 
Directions: 

Dissolve the stain powders in 7- 
oz. of water. In the other 7-oz. of 
water dissolve the shellac gum, 
and the carbonate of soda. It is 
necessary that the carbonate of 
soda is the dried powder. Warm 


the water; it usually requires 48 
hours to complete the solution. 
When all dissolved, mix the two 


solutions, let stand overnight and 
skim off the small amount of wax 
which rises in the form of a white 
scum. 

The stain will spray or brush 
and it can be “laid off,” “mottled” 
or “figured” with brush when dry- 


ing. 


Walnut on Birch or Maple. 


Walnut crystals, 13-o0z. 
Jet black nigrosine, 1l-oz. and 
22 grains. 


Bichromate of potash, %-oz. 

Napthol yellow, %-0oz. 

Orange, 197 grains. 

Water, 4 gallons. 

White shellac, 18-o0z. (480 grains 
to the ounce.) 

Dried carbonate of soda, 18 
drams (60 grains to the dram.) 


You will find that it does not 
raise the grain nearly as much, 
and that you can put wood lac- 
quer right over it, or in fact any 


you can save at least 75c per gal- 
lon onPaintand Varnish Remover 
by the Campbell Process. Only two 
ingredients to buy. Simply pour the 
two liquids together and the result is 
the BEST Remover you ever tried. 


Write for our FREE Booklet “Get- 


ting Away From the High Cost of 
Paint & Varnish Remover.” It tells 
how to save a lot on your refinish- 
ing costs. 
If you are too busy to write a letter, 
in this ad to your card or letter- 
d and mailitin. We'll know what 
you want. 


M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
2334 Penn, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE WORLD 


SHELLAC BLEACHERS 


BONE DRY—HANKS—REFINED 
Manufacturers of 


SHELLAC VARNISHES 


All cuts, special formulas, weight 
and purity guaranteed 


Importers of 
GUM SHELLACS 
ALL BRANDS 


Write for our booklet entitled 
“Romance of Shellac.” 


M. FEIGEL & BRO.., Inc. 


Office Bleachery 
185 Wooster Street 495-499 Kent Ave. 
New York Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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other finishing material. It can 
be sprayed or brushed. You can 
brush it and lay it off or you can 
apply a heavy coat and make it 
darker, and you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it will not 
fade. This is being used largely 
on interior trim. At first, the 
workmen claim all sorts of diffi- 
culties, but it saves a lot of time 
and, on some woods, filling is ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 

We cannot give you any other 
assistance. Our recommendation 
is to entirely omit oil stains un- 
less it be possible to get the right 
shade by using asphaltum var- 
nish diluted with turpentine and 
25 per cent. naphtha. This is 
the only color material that we 
have found safe to use under 
wood lacquers.—Industrial Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 


Use of Gold Leaf. 


In the June number of this 
journal, A. L. F. Co. asks for in- 
formation on the use of gold leaf 
on iron and white metal. If I 
knew the purpose to which the 
work is to be put I would be in a 
better position to give the desired 
information. However, I will 
give the fundamentals, leaving A. 
L. F. Co. to work out the details 
to suit its own peculiar require- 
ments. 

To do permanent work, the 
metal to be covered must be free 
from all acid and grease, and 
thoroughly clean in every respect. 
Gold leaf is attached to metal by 
means of a size especially pre 
pared for the purpose. This size 
can be bought from dealers in 
finishing materials, or made from 
boiled linseed oil. 

To make a size from linseed oil, 
expose the oil to the air until it 
becomes fat. Fill a bottle or can 
with the oil, and leave it uncov- 


ered until the oil becomes thick. 
This is known as “fat” oil. 

With this oil, apply a uniform- 
ly-thin coat on the surface to be 
covered with gold leaf. If it is 
some design that is to be covered, 
the design should be first marked 
out. Apply the oil with a fine 
brush, taking care to have the 
outline perfectly true. When the 
oil becomes tacky it is ready to 
receive the gold leaf. 

The gold leaf can be applied 
either with a flat camel-hair 
brush or a piece of wax paper. 
If a brush is used the method of 
procedure is as follows: Take 
the brush in one hand and brush 
it rapidly over the palm of the 
other hand. The purpose of this 
is to “magnetize” the hair so that 
it will pick up the gold leaf. 

When the hair is magnetized, 
touch it to the edge of a piece of 
gold leaf, and gently carry the 
latter to the place where it is to 
be laid. When it is laid on the 
size, press it down gently with a 
soft cloth pad or cotton batting. 
After the size has had time to 
harden the surplus margin of 
gold leaf should be carefully 
wiped away. 

One thing to be remembered is 
that the gold leaf will stick where 
there is any size, and nowhere 
else. The shape of the gold leaf, 
after the surplus has _ been 
cleaned away, will be exactly that 
of the surface covered with the 
size.—C. B. A. 


Using Varnish Remover. 

Like Mr. J. K. Cooper, whose 
article appeared some time ago in 
this journal, I find it difficult to 
teach people to let the remover 
do its work before beginning to 
clean it off. If scraping is begun 
before the remover has eaten 
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The “Lithowhite’ Brand 


OF PURE SILEX 


Made from pure, massive, crystalline, 
non-absorbent quartz, by the tub ground 
under water, floated, and precipitated 


process. 


Especially recommended for forming a 
permanent base in Wood Fillers, and for 
imparting porosity to Paints— 


“The World's Standard for Over 40 Years" 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Lithowhite Silex Company 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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through the old materials, the re- 
sult is never clean. 

The following, I find, is the best 
method of stripping a job: Lay 
out as many pieces as can be con- 
veniently handled. Apply remov- 
er freely on the first piece, cover 
with paper and saturate the pa- 
per. Do likewise to the next piece 
and so on until all pieces are so 
treated. See that all are kept 
thoroughly wet with remover. 
Lift a corner of the paper occa- 
sionally to see whether the old 
varnish will come clean away 
from the wood; when this condi- 
tion has been reached it should 
be possible to wipe the piece per- 
fectly clean. 

If this method is applied faith- 
fully the work can be done in half 
the time and with half the mate- 
rial that would be required by the 
ordinary method. 

I do not agree that it is ace- 
tone or benzole which causes the 
trouble when a job has been 
cleaned off and is lacquered. In 
my opinion (and this is based on 
experience) it is the paraffin wax, 
contained in the remover, that 
causes soft swollen patches. If 
the manufacturers of removers 
would use bone meal, as was used 
in the original German removers, 
in place of paraffin wax, I feel 
sure that trouble would not occur. 
—H. R. Walters, Sydney, N. S. 
W., Australia. 


Shellac Over Varnish. 


Referring to an article in June 


issue under the above heading, it | 


may be of interest to readers to 
know that this type of finish is 
used extensively in England and 
Germany for pianos and other 
high-grade work. The firm in 
which I am employed, in Sydney, 
N. S. W., used it exclusively on 
pianos for about ten years. I be- 
lieve the method was originated 


by a firm of varnish makers 
named Oesten & Co. in Berlin, 
Germany. Many varnish makers 
in England copied the varnish 
which is of a special kind suited 
to the peculiar process. 

The method we followed was to 
fill with a paste wood filler, 
ground-work with shellac solution 
to seal all pores, apply one heavy 
coat of special oil varnish, and 
finish in the usual way of French 
polishing with shellac solution. 

The varnish was so prepared 
that it combined with the alcoholic 
solution of shellac. We used a 
paraffin oil as lubricant for the 
rubber. 

Until the advent of oil varnish 
as a finishing material, raw lin- 
seed oil was used as a lubricant, 
but as it would have had solvent 
action on the resins in the var- 
nish, we used paraffin oil for that 
purpose. 

I have seen some awful results 
where an unsuitable varnish was 
used. For that reason I was sur- 
prised to read in a recent issue, 
instructions for mending dam- 
aged places on a varnish-finished 
surface, with shellac polish. I 
would say that a part so treated 
would crack every time. I am 
now working in pyroxlyn finishes 
which have none of the old trou- 
bles.—H. R. W. 


Simplified practice consists of 
eliminating excess or unneces- 
sary varieties, types, sizes or 
brands of commodities. 


Hackathorn With Boston 


Varnish. 

The many friends of C. F, Hackathorn 
will be pleased to learn that he has re 
cently become associated with the Bos 
ton Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Hackathorn for a great many years 
has been one of the foremost varnish au- 


thorities in the United States, being con- 
nected in various executive capacities in 
the production of fine industrial varnishes 


with several of the country’s leading var- 
nish manufacturers. 


ok 
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requirements of a perfect furniture 
== finish are met by PEGEX to such 
an extraordinary degree that furni- 
ture manufacturers are welcoming 
this latest Pee-Gee product as an important 
factor in their manufacturing processes. 
PEGEX finishes can be applied smoothly, uni- 
formly and flawlessly. They dry fast, are hard, 
durable, water and weather-proof. They with- 
stand temperature variations—will not crack 
or check, and are print-resistant. 
PEGEX is theideal Pyroxylin Lacquer forevery 
type of furniture. 


Send for PEGEX Booklet Today 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


DURABIL- 


‘Over a Century of Service and Progress" 


BUTYL 
PROPIONATE 


The Most Economical **High Boiler’’ for Lacquers 


Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 


SCPE(DEN 


INCORPORATED 
48 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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High Lustre Auto Lacquer.* 


An important feature to expect 
in high lustre lacquers is that the 
gloss of the unpolished surfaces 
shall correspond to the gloss on 
the rubbed and polished areas. 
But you may ask what it profits 
one to use a high lustre lacquer if 
it is necessary to rub the glossy 
top surface down in order to do 
away with unsightly orange peel. 

We know that whenever the 
spray is handled by unskilled or 
semi-skilled workmen, pebble or 
orange peel will be evident to a 
greater or less extent. The high 
lustre lacquer will cause such 
roughness to show up much more 
markedly, than would a_ dull 
lacquer with the same amount of 
pebble. If the polished and un- 
polished areas correspond in 
gloss, it will not be necessary to 
rub down the entire car, but only 
the prominent portions where a 
‘smooth surface is imperative. 

No lacquer can be satisfactory 
for high gloss finishing unless it 
be fairly easy polishing. If the 
film is either too hard, too soft, 
or too tough, it will be impossible 
for the rubbers to show a good 
job. A system which includes 
water sanding of the lacquer coat 
immediately before the final, and 
the subsequent spraying on a 70- 
30 or 80-20 coat to flow out and 
fill in the sand scratches, is to be 
recommended as good practice, 
seems to pay for itself in the 
time saved by the polishers. 

The film produced by the high 
lustre lacquer must not show pin- 
holes or pores, for these are 
pulled out by the rubbing abra- 
sive to give a haze which does not 
make for lustre. 

If the polishing compound is 


*From address of E. G. Richard- 


son, chief chemist, Berry Bros., 
Inc., delivered at Fifth Annual 
Convention of Auto. Body Bldr’s. 


Asso., at Detroit. 


too coarse in nature and not 
adapted to the lacquer in hand, it 
will cause innumerable parallel 
scratches which diffract light and 
thus produce the hazy surface 
appearance. One or two colors 
require much more polishing for 
the complete elimination of this 
haze. The worst offender seems 
to be dark blue. 

To summarize briefly, we see 
that it is not sufficient for a high 
lustre lacquer to possess good 
gloss. The personal equation of 
the spraying operation makes it 
necessary for certain portions of 
a body to be rubbed and polished 
for elimination of orange peel 
roughness. Because of this, the 
lacquer must rub and polish eas- 
ily to a gloss which matches that 
of the unrubbed sections. 


“Spackling.” 

During the last few months a 
controversy has arisen in the 
trade papers on the origin of the 
word “Spackling” and the meth- 
od of its procedure. 

It appears to me that the term 
is being misused, as it should be 
spelled “Spachtling” which is 
originally German. “Spachtei” 
(derived from “Spatula”) means 
a broad-bladed knife made from 
metal or wood. It is identical 
with our well-known broad knife 
used by painters and paper- 
hangers. 

The material employed for the 
purpose is called “kitt”, the Eng- 
lish translations of which are 
“cement”, “putty”, and “filler”. 
The application of this material 
is termed “Spachteling” or 
“Spachtling”. 

After the surfaces had been 
primed and had been allowed to 
dry sufficiently, a putty mixture 
was applied with the broad knife 
to fill all the voids, and when the 
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i not 
ind, it 
rrailel Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 
ce THE HEAVY BODY 
| permits of more thinning than other makes and asa result will 
Souass cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing the actual cost 
ig for of the Filler. 
this NON-CAKING 
seems either in the original package or after having been thinned for 
use, eliminates another loss. No need to throw any of our 
e see goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 
. high IN RUBBING OFF 
good the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, obviates 
on of the necessity of sanding and thus effects a saving in labor. 
kes it FILLS y 
ns of making a good foundation for the final finish and effects a sav- 
lished ing in the number of finishing coats used. 
< rw Let us match the filler you are now using and submit a counter sample 
re without cost or obligation 


thee KROEGER BROS. 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887 


882 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
ths a 
1 the 
of the SMITH’S 
meth- 
term ES 
ld be 1321 
his is 
shtel” | 
neans 
—- Nearly 100 years of varnish making and 16 years of lac- 
knife quer experience are back of these adameiee lacquers. 
per- 
se Escolac Wood Finish gi gives a depth of lustre equal to the 
finest varnish. 
1 are Dull Escolac Wood Finish gives a dull finish without 
iller”. rubbing. . 
— Escolac Clear-A Metal one uer, that satisfactorily stands 
or q 
outside exposure. 

been 
ed to EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts. --_ LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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putty dried it was rubbed down in 
various ways according to the 
material used or the results de- 
sired. 

The main ingredients of the 
mixture used for the purpose of 
painting and varnishing carriages 
and other varnish-finished bodies, 
were dry white lead, whiting, 
plaster of paris, dry black or oth- 
er coloring matter. For enameling 
the coloring matter was omitted. 
In both cases dry white zine was 
used instead of white lead. 

The liquid used for the purpose 
varied. For interior work a high 
grade hidestock blue was used, 
whereas oils, varnishes and driers 
were used for exterior work. 
Every painter had his own ideas 
about the proper ingredients of 
the dry materials and as to the 
liquids or binders; therefore, no 
established formula was in vogue. 

Similar processes were used in 
Central Europe by people of oth- 
er nationalities and the word was 
slightly changed according to 
their respective languages. How- 
ever, it seems that the German 
expression has dominated as the 


same term is most frequently 
used today. 

The present term for the ma- 
terial used for the same purpose 
is “rough stuff” and it is now 
produced ready for application 
by a number of manufacturers 
under more or less uniform for- 
mulas.—Geo. Whigelt. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this heading 45 cents 

partment to obtain he positions, 
buy and sell equipment, , Ba of manu- 


facturing properties, etc 


SALES ENGINEERS WANTED 

In principal manufacturing centers of 
United States to sell on commission industrial 
ovens for japanning, enameling, lacquering, 
drying. Those desiring to add equipment of 
this type to their present line are invited to 
communicate with SKINNER BROS. MFG. 
CO., INC., Elizabeth, N. J. Give full par- 
ticulars concerning present line, references 
and territory covered. 


WANTED 
Man in each town to plate auto 
reflectors, bathroom fixtures, refinish 
mirrors, chandeliers; by new method. No 
capital or experience required. Simple plan 
of manufacturing at home starts — in big 
money-making business. Outfits furnished. 
Free particulars and proofs. GUN METAL 
CO., Ave. E, Decatur, Ill. 


Furniture Patchers 
like this Electric Furnace 


HEAT-A-KNIFE 


Danger Proof--Economical 


Ask us about our two heat furnaces which 
have proven very satisfactory. These stoves 
operate by means of two heat snap switches 
attached to base of furnaces. The first point 


brings stove up to red heat very quickly and 
second point reduces heat to low heat or 
heat. 


S— Furnace; $7.50, 110-120 Volts. 
220-240 Volts. 


No. 50—Two Heat Posmeen: | $10.50, 110- 
120 Volts. $11.50, 220-240 Vol 

No. 51—Furnace; $10.00, 110-120-Volts. 
$11.00, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 52—Two Heat eee | $13.00, 110- 
120 Volts. $14.00, 220-240 Vol 

$2.00 extra for red light A heat in- 
dicator attached. F. O. B. Chicago. 


Furniture Patchers’ Knives, $.55; Furni- 


ture Patching Cement Sticks, $1.75 - dozen; 
Furniture Patching Transparent Sticks, $2.00 
per dozen. 

A new adjustable handle rest prevents 


wooden handle of knife burning while being 
heated. A rust-proof and scale-proof oven is 
mounted on an asbestos base. Furnace is 
strong, solid and well made throu; hout. No. 
51 or 52 oven has knife opening 2%" wide, rt 
high, 744" oven. No. 5 or 50 is 14 °x 
Both complete with cord and plug. 


BOBBETT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
815 E. 43rd St., Chicago, lil. Tele. Oakland 1252 
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| AT LAST! A REAL TIME SAVER 


= | PROTECT-O-LAC 


ition 
irers NON-DRYING NON-SOLVENT 
for- For Masking Windows, Nickel Plating, Radiator Shells, Fenders, Two-Color Work, 
etc., in shops or ts using the spray painting system 
peceneauer = — er materials will not stick to PROTECT-O-LAC. Instead of 
PROTE tCT-O-LAC and may be cemaved simply peeling off film and washing 
PROTECT-O-LAC Poe to a it ny same to 
conte keep from ie end a two- 
this inch varnish br is The body Pid application. It is h, ro labor saver and an 
one absolute pocemny in every plant using the spray painting system. 
ane- PROTECT-O-LAC contains no acids nor injurious cbetenes and may be 
used over varnishes as well as other finishes in masking for two-color effects. 
— HALF GALLON CANS ...... 
ONE GALLON CANS. ...... +54: 6.00 


MANUFACTURED BY 


of 

trial 

— CONTINENTAL SALES CO. 

Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

FG. 

par- MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

neces We will ship ¢ trial order of one gallon C. O. D. anywhere with a guarantee that unless 
it does the work for which it is made, better, faster and more economically than any other 

— preparation sold for the same purpose, the buyer's money will be promptly refunded. 

arts, 

eds, 


ie ERBY SPRAY 
The Finest Perfected 
= Spray Made 


= The Erby Type “A” Spray 
is the only positive pressure 
cup spray that can be 


$0 handled in any position 
Its. giving an even spray at all 
10- times until material con- 


tainer is emptied. 


An essential spray for all 


ni- 
finishing departments. 
nts For detailed description and infor- 
ing mation on our complete equipment, 
is write 

is 
io, THE ERBY MFG. CO. 
S. 121 West Grand Ave. ‘ 

>. Continuous spraying in any position 
52 
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Your Finishing Problems 
Solved Here 


At this end of twenty-one years experience stands the Paasche Plant. 
Yesterday a name—today a thriving business housed in a modern, up- 
to-date factory. 

Here engineers—practical men first and last—solve your finishing 
problems. 400% more production in your finishing room—one man 
doing the work of four—here specialists will show you how. ; 

What is your product? Check in on the coupon below and drop it 
in the mail. No obligation. 


SEND COUPON OR WRITE 


Please \ see me about 


mail literature on "@uipment for Finishing— 


Furniture Japanning Toys 

CabinetsWood&Metal Pianos Picture Frames 

0 Chairs C1 Lamps and Shades 01 Miscellaneous— 

Tables Rattan Ware 
01 Desks 1 Display Fixtures Indicate Here 

Radio Horns& Cabinet [] Caskets 


Paasche Air Brush Company 


1921 Diversey Parkway—CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT LOSANGELES TORONTO 
54 Dey St. 418 Perry Pane 233 General 411 Douglas 529 Ossing- 
Bldg. Motors Bidg. Bldg. ton St. 
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XTREMELY resistent to wear and adverse weather 
conditions, Arcozon represents the highest develop- 
ment of a py roxylin lacquer finishing system. 
The soft and glowing beauty of this finish is achieved 
with substantially less rubbing labor than is usually 
the case, and three coats give ample coverage. 
May our technical department supply you with further 
details and arrange a test application of this finish to 
your product? 
THE ARCO COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Paints Varnishes - Enamels Lacquers 


Pays of 
PYROXYLIN LACQUER sYSTEM 


925 
= 
ARcoZON 
? Fs 
THE aRco 


Clear Coat No. 58 
BREVOLITE 


For many years the name 
“BREVOLITE” has been syn- 
onymous with quality metal 
lacquer, 


—manufactured under the most 
rigid supervision, 


j ili 


—-backed by twenty-five years 
of experience. 


We did not offer wood lacquers 
to the furniture trade until over 
four years of most careful and 
complete tests by representative 
manufacturers had produced 
CLEAR COAT No. 58 BRE- 
VOLITE. 


Samples and service at your 
request. 


WAUKEGAN CHEMICAL CO. 
“Values that Endure” 
WAUKEGAN -- ILLINOIS 
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